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Sportscar driver with a tough hair problem. 

Mi’i t Mike O'Keid, cliampion sportscur racer from Houston, 
Tc‘x. Mike’s thrills are big, but hot lidmets, sun anti ciust 
give liis hair a beating. 


New greaseiess way to keep your hair 
neat all day... and prevent dryness 


You don’t Iiin'o to road lacpA’ to iiofd — 

and like— Vitalis. It keeps luiir in place and in 
condition with V-7, the greascle.ss groomino 
discovery. Along with V-7, \'itali.s blends re- 
freshing alcohol and other ingredients to gi\e 
you wonderful protection against dry hair and 
scalp. Use \htalis every niorning to prevent 
dryness, keep \-our hail' neat the greaseiess wav'. 





Diif.s ymir husband 
use- a Kreasv tonic 
that stain.s 'pillow- 
cases like this? 


Q 



Crciiscle-SN Vitalis 
with V-7 k-iivcs pil- 
Inwcastis clean — like 
this. 


New VITALIS® Hair Tonic with V-7® 

AMOTHFR FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 



rrh in. 
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THE VARSITY-TOWN ’“STYLE MAJOR” 



LAUNCHES A 


STRIPES IN 


LOOMED 

WATER MILL 
TWEED 


SPORTS COATS 

Si.-ason after season . . . 
AiiKTica's fas'orite Water Mill 
Spurt Coat Tu eecls originate 
the newest casual style iticas. 
Spring ’5S versions eflect 
soul-stirring Stripes with 
ricliiy blended tones which are 
exactly matchable in ^'T Slacks. 
Just slip one on and gayly 
feel work-a-day cares slip away! 


STAR DESTINED 


Featured by fiOO Leading Style Stores, including: 


Lytton's. Chicago 
Remick’s, Quincy 
Morey's, Siou* City 
Kositchek’s, Lansing 
Royer's, Greensburg 
Hike's, Dayton 


Mabley i. Carew, Cincinnati 
Houseman's, Grand Rapids 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Roebester 
Loar & White, Clarksburg 
Filene’s, Boston 


Petway-Reavis, Nashville 
Penn TraHic, Johnstovrn 
Baebracb Clo. Co., Decatur 
McKetvey’s, Youngstown 
Gerald's, Palo Alto 
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Cover: A’lefralinn tvave ruler ^ Z 

In Australia wave riding, a g 

sport the Aussies borrowed ^ 

from the Pacific islanders, now o 

rivals tennis in popularity. ^ 

This week’s spectacle [pages “ 

lH-20) shows the Aussie.srev- c 

eling in their borrowed sport. E 

Photograph by George Learens g 


Next week 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

- m 


W-:‘ 


► That is none other than 
Sal Maglie above, peering 
grimly at the batter in a fa- 
miliar pose. Sal discusses the 
art of pitching in the first of 
a series on big-league secrets. 


► Proud Canada, defeated in 
its national game by Russia 
in the 1956 Winter Olympics, 
seeks revenge in the World 
Hockey Championships at 
Oslo. An eyewitness report. 


► The trainer of the great 
Calumet racing stable is just 
now emerging from behind his 
famous father’.s shadow. Ger- 
ald Holland introrluecs him in 
Say Hello to Jimmy Jones. 


Acknowiedgmenls on page 9 


8 19.5S ny Tiiin INC. all rioiits hk.'.f.hvbii 
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MEMO from the publisher 



F ish, like baseball pitchers, have 
long had reason to respect the 
exceptional talents of the familiar fig- 
ure shown at the right. The great Red 
Sox fly catcher, Ted Williams, is, of 
course, also a great fly caster. Last 
month he was in Miami following a 
session of fishing in his favorite Flori- 
da Keys and shortly before the start 
of spring training. So it happened 
that he became one of more than 20 
nationally known sports stars to ap- 
pear in the SPORTS Illustrated Fes- 
tival at Jordan Marsh-Miami, a two- 
year-old department store which, 
with its own swimming pool and a 
marina for seafaring customers to 
park their yachts, is a showcase of 
modern retailing. This time the fish 
could take heart, because Williams 
demonstrated his fly-casting tech- 
nique on the high and dry parking 
lot for automobiles, which served as 
the arena for the festival. 

The appearance of Ted Williams 
was only one highlight in a crowded 
three-day schedule. Other exhibitions 
included tennis by Fred Perry, Frank 
Parker, Doris Hart and Jinx Falken- 




burg; golf by Cary Middlecoff and 
trick-shot artist Paul Hahn; diving 
by Pat McCormick; archery by Ann 
Marston; basketball by George Mi- 
kan; physical fitness by Bonnie Prud- 
den. Against this setting of sports, 
spectators met the newest in cars and 
boats, the latest in men’s wear for sail- 
ing and the latest in swim wear for 
women, worn by an eye-filling cast of 
models introduced by Jinx. 

The program was the first this year 
of a series of major promotional 
events in which, more than ever be- 
fore, leading department stores across 
the country will be joining with 
Sports Ii^lustrated to prove that 
“selling with sport” plays an exciting 
and effective part in contemporary 
retailing. 

How effective, Williams, Falken- 
burg and Co. showed conclusively last 
month. For when the Sports Illus- 
trated F’ estival opened, duringa Feb- 
ruary when weather in Miami had a 
devastating effect on all business, Jor- 
dan Marsh surpassed by 20% its 1957 
figures. The wind was brisk, as you 
can see at the left. But business was 
even brisker. 


Subsrription Ratos: To tho U.S.. (Canada and U..S. Posseasiona except Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr. $7.50. Air- 
speeded editions to Alaska and Hawaii. 1 yr. $10,00. .All other suhscriptiuns. 1 yr., $10.00. Please addri'sa 
all correspondence concerning SrORTs Illustrated's editorial and advertising contents to: Sports Itx,US- 
TRATKD, 9 Rockefeller I'laxa. New York 20. N.Y. and all subscription correspondence to Sports Iu-Ps- 
TKATEO, 540 N. Michigan .Avp., Chicago 11, III. Changes of address require three weeks’ notice. I’leusc 
name magazine and furnish tiddress imprint from a recent issue, or state exactly how magazine is addressed. 
Change cannot be made without old as well as new address, including postal zone number. Time Inc. also 
publishes Time. Life, Fortune, Ari’hitectuhai, Forum and Hou.'tE t Home. Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore: President, Roy E, Larsen: Executive Vice President for Publishing. Howard Black; Executive 
Vice President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; Vice President and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice 
Preaidents, Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, Clay Buckhoul. Arnold W. Carlson, Allen Grover, Andrew 
Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. Edward King, James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine Jr., P. 1. Prentice, Weston C. 
Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
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Classic elegance in motorcars: The Lincoln Landau. Coat and dress by B. H. Wragge. 


Breaks the fine car pattern 


If you've been waiting for a new luxury choice in 
motorcars — you should gci better acquainted with 
the new Lincoln. 

Clearly, this Lincoln i^reaks cleanly, and beauti- 
fully, with a lot of long-standing notions of what 
makes a fine car fine. 

Unlike any other car you’ve known, Lincoln 
combines clean, timeless beauty with luxurious size 
and spaciousne.ss. It is large without being ponderous 
. , . di.stinctive without being ostentatious. 

It proves, too, that there is no reason why your 
new car should drive like a carlion copy of last year’s 
model. The new Lincoln is an e.xciting car to drive 


and establishes a new one 


. . . with surprises in store for you all along the line. 

So come in. Slide into the driv'er’s seat. Turn the 
key, and touch the pedal. You will proliably touch 
it a trace too hard if you are used to ordinary fine 
Car engines — because this is no ordinary engine. It 
is 375 well-mannered horsepower. And for serene, 
restful silence — this is the only fine car with its 
l)ody and frame in a single unit. 

For reasons like these (there are many, many 
more) an hour in a Lincoln would be an experience 
for you. In fact, we predict it will change the 
pattern of your ideas about fine cars. 

LINCOLN DIVISIO.N, FORD MOTOR CO.VIP.^NY 



THE NEW 


LINCOLN 


, . the one fresh personality among fine cars 



DAKIEIj WKBSTEK visits JAMES CKOW’S BISTIEEEKY 

The great orator unhesitatingly pronounced his friend Croto’s Kentucky whiskey. 


LIGHT ■ MILD ■ 86 PROOF 


OLD CROW 


America’s Favorite Bourbon 


Kfvn.r.KV Si Kiiivai 
BouiiiiON Whi.skey 





Old Crow was first distilled in the days when Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster represented their states in the Senate. Since then, its 
popularity has grown and grown, and today it is America’s favorite 

bourbon. You may pay a little more— but 86 Proof Old Crow’s mildness, 
fine taste and Kentucky quality are worth it. 






\ 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.. FRANKFORT. KY. , DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 




Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 

THE QUESTION: Do 

you approve of British 
Designer 7' eddy Tin- 
ling’s neic “cocoon 
look” for tennis, as 

► 


JINX FAL.KENBURG 

\'eu- York 

Former southern Cal- 
ifornia tennis slur 

No. I think the design might be good for 
a pajama game, but not for tennis. Even 
the lace Tiniing used for Gus.sie Moran's 
panties wouldn't make this style attrac- 
tive to me. But inverted, the cocoon 
Would make a good laundry bag. 





ALTHEA GIBSON 

New York 

singles 

champion 


1 certainly wouldn’t wear this costume. 
It’s not .suitable for my type of play. I 
take long strides. The cocoon type skirt 
is too restrictive. I suppose it’s O.K. for 
some players, but why change from the 
attractive conventional attire? 



GUSSIE MORAN 

New York 
Women's Indoor 
champion, I9i9 


Chicago and Detroit are getting the 
giant Britannia aircraft in April 



Flying to Glasgoio, London and Europe in a jet-prop airliner is different. 
If Engines start up with a hiss-s-s, ichich you hardly notice. Jet-prop means 
quiet, fast, vibrationtess flying... with less fatigue! 


By booking your scat today, you can be one of the first to enjoy the world's 
fastest intercontinental jet-prop airliner. 

Beginning in April, BOAC’s new, over-6-miles-a-minute, jet-prop Britannia 
will leave from Chicago and Detroit. (Daily after May 26.) 

Onward connections for principal cities of.Europe are made in London with 
another vibrationless jet-prop, the Viscount. And for the rest of the world, 
connections with BOAC Britannia to Africa, the Near and Far East, Australia, 
India and Japan. 

De Luxe, First, Tourist and Economy Classes to choose from. Reservations 
from your Travel Agent or the nearest BOAC office! 


It looks provocative and. no doubt, feels 
provocative. The first girl who wears it 
will probably get more publicity than I 
did wearing lace panties, particularly if 
the cocoon turns into a butterfly. Do X 
approve? That depends on the wearer. 

co«fiKited 


World Leader in Jet Travel 


BOAC 


takes good core of you 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

69 e. MaOisort St.. Cnicago OE 2-T7A4 . 1239 Washington Blvd., Detroit WO 3-3435 


I.IISTKATED Me 


). I9SS 


Ml 



HOTBOX continued 



you are the man. . . 
whose tastes are 
tutored by a?i mstmet 
for excellence , . . 


You’re the man for 


Rare Scotch Whisky 


GEN. U. S. IMPORTERS, VAN MUNCHING IMPORTS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hunger hurts! 
$1 sends 22 lbs. 
to a family overseas 
CARE Food Crusade 


New York 16 


-ACTION hr SPORTS PANS ! — . 

HOLDS OVER 1300 
SPORTS THRILLSI 

Nti'er before published! 
Tsvo siant albums for 
cotfeclors and sports 
fans! V^otiderful gifts! 
Own a complete topi- 
cal collection! 


counlriej. 7C 



1000 must 
able lobseleaf eefi' 
Paperbeund oditi 



OLYMPIC GAMES ALBUM 


. SOO lliuslraliuiu. 


edition: J.l 

At your Book, Dept., and Stamp Store or 

— MAIL COUPON TODAY! — — . — — . 

World Wide Sports. Inc. Oept.123 

116 East 401h Street. New York 1C, N. Y. 
nil'll me copies Sports Stamp Album 

□ Loo'cleaf Eclitiuti tl.M □ Paprr Eilition t.88 

copies Olympic Games Album 

□ Looselcar JCdlllon ?1.95 □ Taper liilUloa J-S9 
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SARAH PALFREY 
DANZIG 

A'pw; York 

Fortner Naliotwl Dou- 
bles and Singles 
champion 

I have seen some very attractive tennis 
outfits designed by Teddy Tinting. This 
isn't it. It's not a question of approving 
or disapproving; bat why look pregnant 
unnecessarily? I say, "Let the other girls 
wear them.” 



ALICE MARBLE 

Tarzana, Calif. 
Four-time Singles 
champion 

Teddy is an old friend who has designed 
some excellent clothes, but the cocoon 
is not one of his best efi'orts. While it cer- 
tainly has freedom of movement, it does 
not appeal to my eye. I feel that waist- 
lines shouhl he accentuated. 




BEVERLY BAKER 
FLEITZ 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Singles Hard Court 
chompion, 195i 


No. This chemise style doesn’t suit me. 
When worn with tennis shoe.s, it would 
make me look too boxy, even though I’m 
5 feel 4 inches tall. But Teddy is far ahead 
in tennis design. The style might catch on 
and look well on u tall girl. 



MIMI STRONG 

Former society cdilor 
S'eir York World- 
Telegram and Sun 


The apparent design is not so much to 
create a tennis costume as it is to raise 
eyebrows ami provoke I he same kind of 
publicity that resulted at Wimbledon 
from the lace panties. And here 1 am, a 
newspaper woman, falling for it. 



ANDREW GOODMAN 

New York 
President, Bergdorf 
Goodman 


Yes. A Woman being presented at court 
or playing on a court has the inherent 
right to be dressed in present-day high 
fashion. The chemise is good. A fashion- 
able player would find herself out of bond- 
age, with breathing space and freedom. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU c. 

OTTAWA, CANADA 


. . . every outdoor man’s dream of excitement 
and high adventure. And no wonder. Here’s 
some of the world’s best fishing water and 
nearly every kind of game fish. Why don’t 
you take a good look at the Fisherman’s 
Kit . . . read "Game Fish in Canada.’’ 

Then, name your fish, pick your locale, 
make your plans. Make this year 
the year for your fishing holiday in 
Canada, the outdoor man’s paradise. 

Stick this coupon on any potlcord or enclote in cMctopc. ^ 






r 


'ree: please send the informative 

Special Fisherman's Kit to: 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 


TOWN. 

STATE 


LUSTRATEO Mnt 


to. l»SS 
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Drive a Sports Car... 


When a "Sports Car" man becomes a "family man" he inevitably 
turns to the car that best combines the precision performance he cherishes 
v/ith the extro-spoce, safety, and comfort he now demands. 

The Citroen is made for such a man! 


and take the family along too. 



You too will quickly recognize all of the unique engineering 
odvonces that distinguish CITROEN... os the first production 
oufomobile to feoture os stondard equipment: 

The Sure-Footed Control of Front-Wheel Drive: The 
Citroen's roadability is legendary for flat, fost cornering 
Ground the sharpest turns! 

The new, sensational self-leveling ride of AIR-OIL Sus- 
pens/on ... "On every kind of surface traversible by four 
wheels, it absorbs shock ond maintains stability to a degree 
never achieved before." fRoad & Track) A whole new world 
of comfort and safety! 


The extra margin of safety provided by self-wear adjusting, 
completely fade-free powerful Disc-Brakes . . . road tested 
over a million miles from the Alps to the Rockies! 

With the quick reflexes of the CITROEN'S hydropneumotic 
system ready to do your bidding . . . Automatic Clutch and 
Gear Shift, Automatic Jack, you and your family ride with 
reloxed comfort in the "World's Safest Production Car-" 
Economically European, Automatically American, the most 
exhoustively proven and widely acclaimed car in CITROEN'S 
distinguished automotive history. 


there's room for everybody in a CITROEN! 



CITROEN 


I D 1 9 
bs 19 


CtTROEN CARS MIDWEST DISTRIBUTORS CORP. 

CITROEN DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE MID-WEST • 1640 WEST OGDEN AVE., CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND TECHNICAL DATA OR VISIT THE DEALER NEAREST YOU • PARTS AND SERVICE AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


a MUST ABROADl Write for Free Overseas Delivery Bookletl 
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Portrait of a Poker Player 


He's loud, he’s demanding, 
he cajoles, he browbeats, 
and in the end he wins 

F rom the vantage i'Oint of a fel- 
low player, I have frequently wit- 
nessed the nigh invariable success of 
Billingsley’s matchless poker— stud 
and draw — and have heard it de- 
scribed on countless occasions as defy- 
ing analysis. Now, having finally mas- 
tered the subject, at the expense with- 
al of many of the little luxuries that 
might otherwise have come to me at 
this stage of life— if not, in fact, a few 
downright necessities— I am setting 
down this analytical study for future 
reference. 

Before writing, 1 carefully secured 
confirmation of the statement, “Bil- 
lingsley will come to the game late,’’ 


OriffinaU^ published in Ihe pages of ihc 
Atlantic, “Portrait af a Poker Player,'' 
sUghtli/ condensed here, has established 
itself as a classic amouy poker tales, 
e ISSi by the Atlimtic 


from several of the players whose 
memories are reputed to be as reliable 
as my own. Billingsley has never been 
to a game on time yet. 

Now the obvious result of such a 
course of conduct is that Billingsley 
will avoid having to help count out 
the chips and will likewise escape a 
number of other growing pains that 
attend every game, including: 

1) The argument as to “who the 
hell is going to bank this game any- 
way?” 

2) The discussion and arbitration 
over how the banker’s mistakes will 
be handled when the settling up is 
done. 

3) Butting the beer on ice, paying 
for it and pinching the first pots to 
cover. 

4) Calling Ames, a regular player 
who never gets away from home un- 
til after he has been called several 
times on the phone. 

5) The slow start when all pots are 
fairly small and hardly worth the 
employment of much virtuosity. 


6) The dangerous play by Fielding, 
who usually has a date at 9. 

7) The ringing of the telephone by 
the wives of some of the players who 
merely wish to check up on their 
whereabouts. 

Thus it will be seen that by the 
time our hero arrives the coast is clear 
and the quarry Ls ready. He can be 
heard when he slams the door of his 
car outside. The windows all rattle 
in the house, and if there are any dogs 
in the neighborhood they will likely 
bark, Billingsley calls from the front 
door and says, good news, he has ar- 
rived; he wants to be counted in on 
the very hand we are then playing. 
If it is winter he has his coat and tie 
off by the time he enters the room. 
If it is summer he has his shirt off, but 
he often leaves his hat on through- 
out the first few rounds. If he does 
not like the looks or greeting of any 
of us, he tosses a shoe at us. He will 
belch and sit down, calling for beer. 
He will be ignored in the request, but 
he will wail until another player pro- 
ceeds to the icebox for his own beer; 
whereupon Billingsley will ask such 
player to please bring him two bottles 
when he comes back. 

I DO not wish to imply by the fore- 
going that Billingsley is rude, has 
bad manners, or, in fact, has any 
manners at all except what the reader 
will come to recognize as Billingsley 
manners. They are unique. Billingsley 
will badger. This is literally true. He 
will badger the dealer about the slow- 
ness of the deal and accuse him of 
holding up the game deliberately. If 
this should fluster the dealer — as of- 
ten it does— Billingsley will be quick 
to notice it and step up the pace and 
severity of this heckling. Then, if the 
dealer drops a card, turns up one 
meant to be down, or vice versa, Bil- 
lingsley announces that he has an 
idiot yard boy who gives dealing les- 
sons on Thursday mornings and .sug- 
gests that the hapless dealer should 
enroll in the course. 

He will badger a player who fails 
to make up his mind promptly wheth- 
er he will call a bet or drop out. Of 
conq'nucii 



TEACHER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch NVhisky 


S© PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffolin & Co., New York 
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THE POKER PLAYER cot'linuecl 


the SECRET these Monks 

have kept for 353 years.. . 



for a beautifrU booklet on the. 
$tor„ of Ckartreiue. write to 
Schieffelin & Co., SO Cooper 
S<1; New Hork, N. Y. Dept. G. 


LA GRANDE 


In all the world, only four 
Monks at the Monastei’y of La 
Grande ChartJ'euse in France 
know the secret formula of 
Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 
1G05, no one has duplicated 
this recipe combining over 1 30 
different herbs grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse 
yourself. Discover why it is 
called “Queen of Liqueurs.” 


Chartreuse is served at 
every leading hotel and 
rc.slaurant, and sold by 
leading retailors. Try it 
when dining out, or buy 
a small bottle to serve 
and enjoy at home. 


CHARTREUSE 

Yellow-86 Proof • Green-110 Proof 



ATTENTION, 

ADVERTISERS! 

Sports Illustrated . . , 
Editorially— as enjoyable and 
authoritative on its subject as 
any magazine in America . . . 
In advertising pages — the larg- 
est growth during 1957 of all 
magazines in America ... In 
marketing — the setting which 
has made seZh'ng with sport one 
of the most versatile and effec- 
tive forces in American mar- 
keting. 

Sports Illustrated’s 
Midwest Regional Edition con- 
centrates all these advantages 
on your best customers in six 
midwestern states. 

For further information 
write or call: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 221 

North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


course I am no longer fooled about 
Billingsley’s real motives here. Bil- 
lingsley’s object is to study the de- 
meanor of the player who is put to 
a decision under pressure. If such a 
player is possessed of a very heavy 
hand — 1 mean is really loaded — and is 
delaying merely for effect and in the 
hope of getting a cal! or a raise, Bil- 
lingsley will thus elicit some response 
and a consequent show’ of the badg- 
ered player's emotion. In such situa- 
tions where real strength has been 
disclosed, I have seen Billingsley 
throw in threes or better, advising 
the loaded player that his noisy heart- 
beat, engendered by the heavy 
hand, has begun to disturb the 
peace and tranquillity of the whole 
neighborhood. 

I confess that some conclusions set 
out elsewhere in this study may be 
debatable but this one thing can be 
put down as fundamental and axio- 
matic: Billingsley will not tolerate 
the status quo ante. He will “up it.” 
Billingsley will ante a dollar on his 
deal, throwing out, in response to 
any complaints ventured, a rhetori- 
cal question, “It’s dealer’s choice, 
isn’t it?" By morning any remaining 
players w'ho should dare to name less 
than a dollar ante will simply be 
stared out of the pot. 

Now' it is my theory that the vol- 
ume of the betting is built around the 
pot, and that the tempo of the whole 
play will follow somewhat the size of 
the ante. Once I spoke to Billingsley 
himself about this point, but he 
merely said, “Nuts.” 

When draw poker is dealt, Billings- 
ley is annoyed. He would prefer to 
play stud, he insists. I record this be- 
cause his annoyance is a psychologi- 
cally component part of his tw’o-card- 
draw-to-a-flush-and-follow-through 
play. Billingsley will draw two cards 
to a flush. 

The hand, let us assume, is opened 
by a pair of aces. A pair of deuces 
calls, matched by another caller hold- 
ing a straight, open at both ends. 
Billingsley swoops down, raises the 
bet the full size of the pot and ex- 
plains piously that he is doing it 
merely to give a little protection to 
the opener. Stark terror grips all the 
players, but Billingsley usually gets 
two or three customers. Honest draws 
are made by the others, but Billings- 
ley, looking as contented as Walter 
P. Chrysler might contemplating the 
Chrysler Building, says that two cards 
will do for him. After the draw he 
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bets the first installment on a Jaguar 
and launches on his campaign speech. 
He insists that he hasn’t a damn 
tiling. He wants to know whether we 
are mice or men to let him “bull the 
game” like that. He will even stand 
up in his addre.ss and call for a pitch- 
er and a glass of water— which, of 
course, no one brings him. 

Beads of perspiration pop out on 
the pair of aces, the openers, since 
the draw has produced another little 
pair. Similar beads cover the pair of 
deuces, now joined by a third. The 
straight is busted and flown. Final- 
ly Billingsley drags down the pot 
with no callers and shows his hand: 
three miscellaneous hearts and two 
orphans that look as if they belonged 
in a used pinochle deck. He an- 
nounces in a loud tone that he 
would rather have three hearts in 
this game than three aces in any 
other game he ever played. 

The whole thing is simple. The two 
times that I called him on this partic- 
ular play— once in 19J8, just before 
I sold my car, and again last week — 
he wasn’t using exactly the same 
technique that I have de.scribed. The 
first time he really had a big pair and 
a kicker; then he caught two to 
match the latter on the draw— a cat 
]}op, so called, to a full house. Last 
week he had filled his flush. But you 
gel the general idea anyhow, and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Billingsley wasn’t bluffing either 
time. Not in the least. 

I T is not so easy to describe the 
hard and smooth facet of Billings- 
ley’s play to which I now address my- 
self. But this is an unexpurgated 
account, and I must reiterate my mild 
indictment in frankness and in can- 
dor: Billingsley will hull the game. 

He will bet his cliips particularly 
during the early stages of a stud 
hand, in the same spirit of reckless 
abandon with which an Oriental war 
lord orders coolie troops into battle. 
Now this is precisely the impression 
which Billingsley seeks to create on 
the first card that shows in stud; 
reckless abandon. He discloses this 
rash and irresponsible attitude by 
belting inordinate amounts on the 
first card that shows in several suc- 
cessive stud hands. 

Soon his heavy bet on the first 
card is bringing the hopeful players 
along in droves. They count his 
empty beer bottles on the floor and 
decide to get a crack at this easy 
money. Also by staying they will 
coiitinucil 



AS NEW AS TOMORROW! 


. . .THE 


There's high style and high perforj 
with the new as tomorrow 1958 ROCKET. 
Yoy'll thrill to every sleek line . . . every 
inch of modern Shelglas construction! And 
Vistaplane design assures you of fast maneu- 
verability that will turn on a dime, yet with 
no skids on the turns' For tomorrow's runa- 
bout today, lest ride the ROCKET at your 
Shell Lake dealer. Available in 14 and 16 
foot lengths. 


Brocket 


SHELL LAKE BOAT COMPANY 



Come fo KENTUCKY next time! 

Last year we said, ”534,485,173 fish are wait- 
ing for you in Kentucky.” Here’s some of the 
proof — a few random photos of the 1957 
crop of bass, pike, perch, muskie, bluegill, 
catfish and crappie caught in Kentucky’s 
abundant fakes, rivers and screams. 

Plan a wonderful fishing crip to Kentucky 
now! Plan to visit Kentucky’s many points of 
» I.,,—.* b.<, interest! Plan a rea/ holiday in Kentucky . . . 
Where people take time to live! 




Zone State. 


Department of Public Relations 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Please send me information about Fish- 
ing in Kentucky. 




A. B. Chandler, Governor 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
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THE POKER PLAYER l•olllil}ur,ti 

each get a glimpse of their second 
card to show, and natural curiosity 
at this stage is always a factor to 
be reckoned with. When the second 
up card is dealt, Billingsley seems to 
go absolutely wild. He bet.s all the 
law' allows— the game being, of 
course, pot limit — and some other 
players, though a little less avaricious 
by now, nevertheless stay because 
there are still two more chances to 
improve. Also they discover that 
they have a pretty substantial in- 
vestment in the pot by this time. 

When the third card up produces 
no pair showing, Billingsley’s tech- 
nique calls for a marked change. If 
he is high, he hesitates but does not 
check the bet. He speaks of acting 
against his better judgment (in fact, 
any bet be makes, he will proclaim, 
is against his better judgment). There 
is absolutely no more transparent 
aspect of Billingsley’s game than this 
very one. Deception being important 
in poker, his feigned dubiety is cal- 
culated to stir hope in the breasts of 


fellow players. Now the elemental 
parallel of this gambit is, of course, 
the broken-wing act of the mother 
hawk, which, like Billingsley’s tech- 
nique, still works after all these years. 
The refinement, doubtless clear by 
now to the reader, is that Billingsley 
■‘may have a broken wing” in the 
form of a deuce in the hole. 

In any event, whether Billingsley 
opens the next bet or has to be con- 
tent with raising it the absolute limit, 
he w'il! see to it that nobody stays in 
the pot at bargain-basement rates. 
He calls this “keeping the ribbon 
clerks away from the gravy.” 

There is one other obvious con- 
tingency in this connection, and to it 
I shall now advert. Let us take a case 
where strength has shown elsewhere 
on the turning of the second or third 
card, and let us assume likewise that 
Billingsley’s big bet is raised right 
back into his teeth. He looks hurt, 
and the wounded tragedian emerges 
in his whole demeanor. His counte- 
nance resembles that of the dying 
Cyrano de Bergerac as done by Wal- 
ter Hampden. His heart is plainly 


broken over the need to witness a 
vulgar display of strength in a purely 
friendly game: and unless he has an 
absolute lock on the player who raised 
him back, he will withdraw from the 
hand with the suggestion of a tear 
in his eye. 

We come now to an attribute of 
the man which I often suspect is the 
mother lode of virtuosity from which 
all other sparkling nuggets of his play 
are organically derived. Several years 
of costly and painstaking study en- 
able me to comment on this aspect 
with the authenticity which the read- 
er doubtless recognizes by now. 

Billingsley is a man of miraculous 
strength of character and constitu- 
tion. His indefatigable spirit, built 
as it is into an enduring frame, gains 
altitude with every hand. 

Billingsley will not discuss the mat- 
ter of ending the game before mid- 
night. He will agree after that time 
to consider 1:30 as the time to take 
up the subject with a view then to 
setting some later hour as a time lim- 
it. By 1 :30 we will have lost one or 
two players who have reached a cer- 
tain predetermined limit of loss and 
gone home. Along about 2, if Billings- 
ley is winner he will actually consider 
naming a time to quit. 

If he should be loser — I have to 
strain my memory to the breaking 
point to recall this testimony — he 
jumps up and down, gnashing his 
teeth and shouting until his veins 
stand out that he wants to play. 
“Deal!” he cries raucously. “Deal!” 
But the converse impression should 
not be gleaned from the foregoing 
that Billingsley will want to quit if he 
is winner. This is wrong. Billingsley 
doesn’t ever want to quit. 

He “came to play,” he keeps insist- 
ing as the night and the game be- 
come more still everywhere except 
where he sits. Some kind of second 
wind — or third — seems to come upon 
him, and the game never breaks up 
as long as any one player is willing to 
deal even one more cold hand for as 
much as a dollar. 

Then, when Billingsley’s last ad- 
versary finally folds his tents, Bil- 
lingsley will stalk out alone, grum- 
bling to himself in what has often 
been described as a tone of contempt 
blended with disgust and disappoint- 
ment. His words, when they can be 
made out, reveal that which, to my 
mind, is the real secret of his bounti- 
ful success. They are, plainly and sim- 
ply, that he “came to play.” 

—Dillon Anderson 
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A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the week 


RECORD BREAKERS - U.S. SWIMMERS, 
given shot at chlorinated spotlight after 
week-long spree by Australian hot-shots, 
did some record breaking of their own: 

CHARI, Ks GKIKFIN, 18-year-olfi senior from 
Washington, D.C., and his Hill School 
teammates went on first-class binge in 
61-24 victory over West Philadelphia Cath- 
olic at Pottatown. Pa. Griffin breaststroked 
200 yards in 2:23.3 to break U.S. mark set 
by Michigan's Cy Hopkins week earlier, 
teamed up with Bob Kaufmann (back- 
stroke). Chris Stack (butterfly) and Bryan 
Williams (freestyle) for new prep school 
standard of 1:45.7 for 200-yard medley re- 
lay. rested while Larry Paine, Alex Hum- 
phrey, Williams and Kaufmann whizzed 
through 200-yard freestyle relay in 1:32.4 
tor another prep school record (March 1). 

MICHIGAN state’s DON NlCHClI.S, FRANK 
MODINE, ROGER HARMON and DON PAT- 
TERSON set sizzling pace in 400-yard med- 
ley relay, climbed out of poo! at East Lan- 
sing with new college record of 3:46.3 as 
S[iartans heal Wisconsin 62-43 (March li. 

LEWIS SCHAEFER, busy-bee 16-year-old 
Berea (Ohio) H.S. junior, windmilled 100- 
yard backstroke in 56.6 to better national 
interscholastic mark in Ohio championships 
at Columbus (March 1). 


HORSE RACING — TIM TAM and JEWEL'S 
REWARD came charging down Hialeah 
stretch almost ear-to-ear in search of Fla- 
mingo Stake.s gold, and at wire it was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Arden Graham’s Jewel’s Reward 
out in front by bare head. But stewards de- 
tected obvious bumping by Jewel's Reward, 
awarded first place and $97,800 of $135,000 
gross to Calumet's Tim Tam (see page 12). 
Muttered Jockey Manuel Ycaza philosoph- 
ically after disqualification which cost him 
roughly S7.780: “Races are races.” 

ROUND TABLE, odds-on het every time he 


goes to post at Santa Anita these days, car- 
ried 130 pounds gracefully and speedily 
uniler careful guidance of Willie Shoemaker, 
ran down front-running Tcrrang in stretch 
to win S135.000 Santa Anita Handicap (see 
below). Winning pot of $97,900 brought 
4-year-old Round Table's earnings to $901,- 
164, fourth highest in history. 

OLD PUEBLO, unbeaten in eight straight 
and regarded by some as California’s best 
offering for Kentucky Derby, had one of 
those days, fading badly at mile-and-eighth 
and finishing dead last behind The Shoe in 
$15,000 High Sierra Purse at Santa Anita. 
Explained Eddie Arcaro: “Instructions 
were to rale him . . . but I just have to be- 
lieve that I had such a hold that I choked 
him down and he got discouraged.’’ 


BOXING -HEAVYWEIGHT WILLIE PASTRANO, 
whose boxing skill entranced Londoners 
last October, found his fancy dancing and 
rapierlike left of little use against wild- 
swinging, mauling Britisher Brian London 
(egged on by shouts of “bore in, lay on him” 
from his father, onetime British Heavy- 
weight Champion Jack London) until late 
rounds, finally managed to pull out close 
decision in lO-rounder at Harringay Arena. 
Pastrano, obviously surprised by London’s 
bullishness, had best description for his op- 
ponent: “A crash and bang fighter.” 

LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPION JOE BROWN, 
guarded almost constantly by edgy Cuban 
police on alert for Castro’s kidnap-happy 
rebels, needed little protection once he en- 
tered ring, quickly floored hometown hero 
Orlando (Baby) Echevarria twice with 
scorching rights to jaw to score first-round 
KO in riontitle TV bou( beamed back to 
U.S. from Havana's spanking new S2 mil- 
lion Sports Palace. "My easiest fight." 
mused Veteran Brown. "He's very strong, 
but not loo smart.” 


accent on the deed . . . 



TRACK & FIELD — RON DELANY, ft bom 
early dawdler, once more saved his best for 
last, called on his patented quick kick twice 
in 50 minutes to trundle home first in 1,000 
in 2:12.8 (see below) and two-inile in 9:17.6, 
gave Villanova boost to team title in IC4.A 
championships at New York. Other Villa- 
nova winners: Phil Reavis, who kicked over 
at 6 feet 85^ inches in high jump; Ed Colly- 
more, who outscramhled field in 60-yard 
sprint in 6.2. Without Delany to provide 
excitement, Hungary's Isivan Rozsuvolgyi, 
in last U.S. start, came oil eased-up middle- 
quarters pace to finish fast, won special 
mile in 4:08.7. 

KEITH GARDNER, Jamuica-bom Nebraska 
senior, had himself a high time in Big Eight 
championships at Kansas City, skimming 
over 60-yard low hurdles in 6.7 to tic world 
indoor record he set week earlier, clocked 
meet record 7.2 tor 60-yard highs and fin- 
ished third in 60-yard dash, but Kansas 
spirited Wilt Chamberlain away from bas- 
ketball court long enough for him to leap 
6 feet 6-14 inches for first-place tie in high 
jump, scored in 11 of 12 events to win team 
title with 5854 points. 


BASEBALL MICKEY MANTLE, Older, wiser 
and considerably richer than when he first 
began to gladden Casey Stengel's heart 
seven years ago {see below), took quick hut 
perceptive look at latest figure.* in his con- 
tract, signed with New York Yankees for 
estimated $75,000, third highest (behind 
Ted Williams and Stan Musial) paycheck in 
major leagues. No great enthusiast at he.st, 
Switcher Mantle confided: "I feel good 
about everything." 


GOLF —KEN VENTURI. 26. slender San Fran- 
ciscan who is currently hottest pro on win- 
ter tour, rattled off four straight 69s with 
near errorless shotmaking for 276, pocketed 
$2,000 first prize (his third of year; in Baton 
Rouge (La.) Open. Major casualty: Dow 
Finsterwald’s streak of 72 consecutive in- 
the-money performances. 


FIELD TRIALS— SATILI.A Nil* PARADE, 
frisky 23-month-old pointer, expertly han- 
dled by Co-owncr (with Dr. J. 0. Thomas) 
eojtlinued 



TAPE BUSTER Ron Delany. moving loose as 
ashes, sprints to victory in 1.000-yard event 
on the way to IC4A double m New York. 
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faces in the crowd . . , 


Lee Smith, roameti smoothly and confident- 
ly over Sportsman-Indu.sl rialisl L. B. May- 
tag’s rambling Sedgefields Plantation at 
Union Springs. Ala.. snilTod out and han- 
dled three finds cleanly despite strong wind, 
to win National Shooting Dog title. 


HOCKEY — MONTREAL, to surprise of no one, 
heat Toronto 4 1 to win 10th NHL title, 
sat back to watch rest of league jockey 
for playoff berths. Hottest hands of all 
belonged to New York’s Andy Bathgate, 
who helped Rangers stretch unbeaten string 
to eight and all but clinch second. 

HAKVARP, badly beaten in West early in 
season, found no such opposition in Ivy 
League, last week overran Yale defen.ses 
fi-2 at New Haven to capture title for sixth 
straight year. Slick-skating Bob Cleary had 
heaviest Harvard hand, shook up Yales 
with two goals, three aswusts. 

RED BLACKBOURVE, handy-handed New 
Hampshire freshman goalie, was kept bus- 
ier than bartender at clambake by Bo.ston 
University puck slappers. Red picked off 
102 shots but was left contemplating the 
eight that got away as his team lost 8-0 
at Durham, N.H. 


BASKETBALL— NCAA put long finger on 
conference champioas, best of independent.s 
for annual tournament (aee page 32), left 
little for NIT. Kansas State was still na- 
tion's lop team, followed by West Virginia, 
Cincinnati. San Francisco, Temple. 

BOSTO.N tucked away Eastern Division 
title in NBA. left slumping Syracuse and 
Philadelphia to fight for second. In West, 
Detroit pulled two games ahead of Cincin- 
nati in battle for runner-up spot. 


SKIING -DARTMOI.'TH picked ut> One indi- 
vidual crown, made, most of 2 3 4 finish in 
downhill to end Denver’s four-year monop- 
oly of NCAA title at Hanover, N.H. Win- 
ners: Dartmouth’s Bob Gebhardt (see be- 
low) in slalom: Denver's Oddvar Ronnestad 
in jumping: Denver's Clarence Servold in 
cros.s-country: Norwich’s Gary Vaughn in 
downhill. Named skimeister: Dartmouth’s 
Dave Harwood- 


FOR THE RECORD 


BADMINTON — V .3., veer Cunada, .V-U, Th/>mas 
Cup Amerifttn Zone final, Long Btaeh, Calif. 


BOATING— SON.V/B GLBS GARRY, ekippered 
bg Ale,c Carlin, Velroit, Midwinter lAgkining C/oaa 
.t/inmf, 

TOOKY, drieen bg ForreJtl Johnson, Miami, iS-m. 

poiferbuat race, in l:iO. 


BOXING RORY CAIAiOVN, 10 round uplU deci- 
sion ocer Rundg Sandg, miflf'leKeighls, Boston. 
JIMMY ARCHER, T-roiind TK ) over Danny Rus- 
so, icellericeights, Hew York. 

CARLOS ORTIZ, in-row d decision ocer Tommy 
Tibbs, tighlu-eights. New York. 
nVU.IO KOI. U-raund TKO oecr Wallace iBud) 
Smith, lightweights, Milan. 


DOG SLEDDING— .'IB?' ALLEN, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 1 ,5llil-m. worgl open sled dog derbg, The Pas, 
Manitoba. 


<30\.V— CHARLIE SI F FORD, Philadelphia. North- 
South Negro title, with idS for 7t holes, Miami. 
Ifomrn’s champion; MYRTLE PATTERSON, 
.NewYork, with 3S7 for 7S holts. 

HORSE RACING -TEN.ACIOUS: $61.91)11 New 
tjrlfons H.,1 I /8 m,, bg neck, in I :SI , Fair Grounds. 
Rug 2ru((esuri/ up. 

PLATFORM TENNIS— B/C//.4Rn HEBARIi 
and JAMES C.ARLISLE, For Meadow TO, oecr 
George Harrison and William Pardoe, 1-6, 5-6, 7-5, 
7-5, nad. tloablcs txtlf, $rQrit<laU, N.Y. 

SKWNG— ADOLF 117A’LU.V£>, St.-eden. world bi- 
athlon championship, in I for I I^-mile cross- 

countrg race. SKAALFELDEN, .Austria. 


SPEED SKATINO-y/;7 CAMPBELL, (Hen El- 
lyn, III., N. -American nun'e indoor title, with 1 6 pis., 
Rochester. It'omew’s champion: JEAN .ASH- 
WORTH, H’flminffMii. Mass., with 17 pis. 

SQUASH RACQUETS— iU«S. LOUISE MANLY- 
POWER and MRS. SYLVANIA SIMONIN, 
Phitadelphin, over Mrs. Barbara Clement and Mrs. 
Jean Cla»sen. IS-S, I5-S, 25-12, U.S. women's 
doubles title, Philadelphia. 

CARL BADGER and JIM ETHRIDGE, Green- 
wich Conn., ocer John Russell and Dick Remsen, 
fl-25. 13-17, Id-15, 15-10, Lockett Cup, New York. 

TENNIS— PA-VC/fO GONZALES, ocer Lew Hoad, 
S matches to 2. Hoad leads pro tour IS-I I- 
BUDGE PATTY. Los .Angeles, over Gardnar .\ful- 
lug. 6-i, 6-2, 6-i, Citg of Miiime men's singles. 
KAROL F.AGEHOS. Miami, over Mrs. Barbara 
DatidsoJi, 6-i, 7-5, dig of Miami women’s tingles. 


TRACK A FIELD— .t/.-127>7>/l.VD, Cone/ 

Con/ere>we indoor tille, with 53 i.'S pis.. Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 


TOP SKIER Bob Gebhardt of title-winning 
Dartmouth zips through gates to take .slalom 
crown in NCA.V championships at Hanover. 


TOP DOG The .Arkansas Ranger and Handler 
Jack Harper pose after winning National Bird 
Dog championship at Grand Junction, Tenn. 




LUCY HANNAH of Fran- 
conia, N.H,, IT-year- 
old daughter of former 
Olympian Sel Hannah, 
won downhill, giant 
slalom, placed second 
to Sunny Snite in Al- 
pine combined in East- 
ern junior champion- 
ships at Stowe, Vt. 


PORKY OLIVER, beefy, 
affable longtime pro 
who ha.sn’t had big pay- 
day in two years, final- 
ly made it in Houston 
Open, finishing with 67 
for 281 to win $4,300. 
Said 224-pound Porky: 
■•All I can say is I 


ALBERT (JACK! JOHN- 
SON, leanish pro who 
holds world open court 
tennis title, shrugged 
off pain from abscessed 
ear, skillfully and 
speedily beat James 
Dunn 6-4. 6-1, 5-fi. 6-3 
for U.S. open crown in 
New York. 


BETTY CUTHBERT, pret- 
ty Aussie sprinter who 
carted off three gold 
medals at Melbourne, 
is faster than ever these 
days. Pushed by Mar- 
lene Mathews, Betty 
last week tied world 
record of 10.4 for 100- 
yard dash at Sydney. 



played good.’’ 






MRS. PEOOY CARKOTT, 
Greenwich, Conn, so- 
cialite who plays bet- 
ter than fair game of 
squash racquets, de- 
feated Mrs. Edith I. 
Beatty 15-11, 15-10, 
15-8 to retain her wom- 
en's senior singles title 
at Philadelphia. 


ANDREE DUFRAISSE. 
durable French pedal- 
er. his long hair waving 
in breeze, pushed his 
bike in front at start, 
kept it there for full 
length Ilf course to win 
world cross-country cy- 
cling championship in 
1:11:12 at Limoges. 




FRED WALKER JK.. lat- 
est member of iliustri- 
ou.s major league fam- 
ily and -son of oldlime 
Dodger star Dixie, has 
signed $50,000 bonus 
contract with St . I/oui.s, 
will pitch for Houston 
under watchful eye of 
Uncle Harry. 
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SNOW PATROL 

Skiing across the country: reports through the preceding weekend 


East 

New Hampshire: State’s areas just reeorded 
biggest 14-day attendance ever. 

Dahtmouth Skiway. Dartmoutli College, 
coached by A1 Merrill and Bill Beck, broke 
Denver I'niversily’s four-year stranglehold 
on NCAA Intercollegiate title by taking top 
two slalom places plus second and third in 
downhill. Denver won both jump and cross- 
country but failed to .score in the runner-up 
.soots (.see Soorehoakdi. C.'P 5t>, LO 72. 
Cavnox Mt. up 120, LO 40, CU 3,000. 
SuNAPEE. Attendance to date exceeds last 
year's total. LO 18. t'lJ 1.000. 

Cran'mohk. Cars parked in the lot included 
licenses from Maryland, Illinois. Ohio, Wa.sh- 
ington. Colorado. Utah, Texas, Florida and 
n.C. One couple flew here from Miami, skied 
two days, flew back, 

Wti.mtAT. Skiers at midway shack are being 
onlerlained by impromptu guitar sessions. 
Guitarist Napoleon Bureau is expert in 
French song. UP 121, LO 90. UR 800. 

Maine: Suoarloak. Skiing good. Expect 
skiing will last into May. UP 126. I.O 70. 
Pi.KASAST Mt. Skiing excellent. UP 60, 

New York: Rain last weekend turned to 
snow', added four inche.s of cover. 

HBAitpEv. Snow-blocked access roads expected 
to be cleared by this weekend. L(1 63. SN 12. 
Rki-leayre. up 48. LO 20. .SN 1. UK 1.000. 
RoXBtfbY. Experts finding the 10'=’ Avalanche 
trail a real test. UP 60. LO 30. SN 8, UR 800. 
WiiiTEPAPE. Skiing excellent, UP 30. LO 20, 
SN 17. CR 1.800. 

Massachusetts: Season still going strong in 
spite nf some rain and i haw. 

Bol-sql’ETS. up 50, LO 26. SN 4. CR 950. 
JjM/.VY Pkak. LO 11, S.V fi. ( R .3.50. 

Otis Ridoe. Heather Nesbit, cla.ss-.A racer, 
now teaching here. UP 40, LO 12. UK 400. 

Vermont: A foot of new snow hit .state last 
weekend, brought good skiing. 

Stowe. .Sunny Snite of Hanover, N.H, took 
eastern junior combined title ahead of 31 
girls, placed first in .slalom. Lucy Hannah of 
Franconia, N.H. look downhill and giant 
slalom. Norton Weber of Farmington. Me, 
outscored 124 others Cor boys’ title, tied with 
John Clough of Holderness. N.H. in slalom. 
U’Arcy Marsh of Putney. Vt. won downhill 
and Lindley Southerland of Woodstock. Vt. 
took giant slalom. UP 72, LO 55, SN 8, 
UR 4,500. 

Mad River Glen. UP 70. LO .52. UR 600. 
Big Bito.MLEY. UP 70. SN 14, UR 2.500. 
Mt. Sxow. Lowell Thomas spent last week 
skiing and broadcasting here. UP 112. LO 
60. S.V 16. CR 4,000, 

Pk-o Peak. Annual Pico Derby, March 9. 
is open to anyone who can climb to top 
of two-mile Sunset schuss. UP 50. 

Quebec: Mt. Tremhgant. Ski School Hoad 
Ernie McCulloch, after watching French 
skier Guy PerilUit lake Kandahar race here, 
commented. "Our skiers don't realize what 
being fit means." Largest crowd of season. 
UP 55. LO 38. SN 15, UR 3.000, 

Ste. Adei-B. T P 44. LO 44, CR .3.500. 

St. Agathe, UP 48, SN 10, CR 5,000. 

Lac Bbal'PORT. Ski crowd during year has 
been 90% U.S. l^P 60, SN 6, UR 5.000. 

Pennsylvania: Mt. Laurel. Skiing best of 
season. UP 40. LO 00, CK 500. 


Midivest 

Michigan: Midwest thaw ended with Feb. 
28 snow fall. Area.s not too hard hit will have 
skiing this weekend. 

Boyne Mt. Machine-made snow supplied 
only good skiing in lower .Michigan, 

Brule Mt. Skiing good. UP 4, UO 6 . SN 4. 
Clikb'.s Ridge. Skiing good in spite of some 
loss of snow cover. 

Wisconsin: SHELTERED VALLEY. Skiing good. 


West 

Colorado: Skiing excellent throughout. 
-Aspen. Repair of Bell lift expected complete 
by this weekend. W'ait lines on No. 1 chair 
have run from 50 minutes to 90 minutes 



SLALOM RACER AT DARTMOUTH SKIWAY 


during peak periods. .Anderl Molterer, one of 
Au-stria's lop three racers, to join ski school 
here March 7. I'P 57. 1,0 29. S.N 18, UK 2.600. 
W'tNTER Park. New rink at base area attract- 
ing Denver .skater.*?. UP 12, LO 38. 
Loveland. UP 57 LO 54, SN 9, tm 300. 

Idaho: All areas reported excellent, 

Sun Valley. Returnees from Europe wearing 
Lederhosen shorts with bright knee socks. 
Rosemarie Bogner. of the stretch pants dy- 
nasty, won the women's Sun Valley Ski Club 
race. Dick Davis of Ketchum took men’s race. 
Mt. Balriy UP 50, LO 45, SN 4. CR 1,000, 
Bogus Basin. Skiers are wearing embroidered 
western shirts tucked into pants. UP 72. 
Lookout Pass. Best conditions in the state. 
Ul* 106, LO 60. SN 11. CK 750. 

Magic Mt. Bright red stretch pants becom- 
ing a uniform for top girl skiers. 

Pine Babin. Hardier girls are .skiing in wool 
skirts and knee socks a.s weather warms up. 
UP 46, LO 39. SN3. CR 700. 


Utah: Heavy fall of dry powder hil all area.s. 
Alta, Powder was waist deep in spots. Res- 
ervations at area tight until April 13. 
UP 143, LO 11 0. SN 60, UR 900. 

S.NOW Babin. Nat;ional alpine championships 
here March 14 15, I'P 112. SN 17. 750. 

Brighton. Weekends booked solid until end 
of season. UP 136, SN 54, UR 3.500. 

Montana: New snow and lower temperatures 
repaired previous Chinook wind damage. 
Big Mt. Skiing excellent. Bells of seal skin 
are becoming smart. IT 66, I.O 48. SN 12, 
CK 500. 

Bridger B?)wi,. Excellent. UP 48. LO 39. 

Wyoming: JACKSON HOLE. Excellent skiing. 
Larry Jacobsen of Utah State Cook Inter- 
mountain Collegiate downhill. UP 48, LO 26. 
Teton Pa.‘?s. Light deep powder. UP 108. 

New Mexico: Taos. Flallanders race March 
23 will be limited to skier.s living below 3,000 
feet, at least 200 miles from a lift and who 
have skied les.s than 21 days a year. Expect 
largo Texas entry. 

Sa.sta Fe. I'P 60. LO 30. SN 15, CK 600. 


Far West 

California: Best conditions of the year in the 
south. Northern areas plan to ski till May 1. 
Stji.’AW Valley. San Francisco lOers had three- 
man reproscniacion in slalom race for lodge 
guests; first-string Players Hugh McElhenny, 
Billy WiLon and Y. A. Tittle. I'P 180, LO 
60. SN 24. f:R 2.000. 

Sugar Bowl. LO 94. SN 24. CK 1,200. 
Badger Pass. Northern skiers whipped South 
team in their annual race. LO 71. 

Dodge Ridge. UP 96, LO 58, CR 6..500. 
Mt. BaLDY. Best skiing in years. UP 36, LO 
16,SN 6. CK 2.200, 

Mammoth Mt. lo 118. .SN 14. CK 1.8 OO. 
Snow Summit. I'P 28, LO 7. CK 3.200. 

Washington: Cold weather dried snow out, 
brought back fine deep-powder skiing. 

Ski ACRE.S. Mike O’Neill and Sandy Tynes of 
Seattle took most-improved Parent Teacher 
-Association Ski School awards. UP 86. LO 82. 
SNOqUALMlE. UP 100, SN 8, CR 4,000. 
Stevens Pass. UP 150, SN 15. CK LilOO. 
Mt. Baker. UP 150, SN 24, CK 2.000. 
Paradise. UP 170. LO 163, SN 15, <'K 300. 
Mt. Spokane. Girls are wearing close-fitting 
•Alpina smooih-knit turtle-neck sweaters from 
Italy. UP 120, LO 72, SN .5, CR 400. 

Oregon: Skiing excellent over entire state. 
Mt. Hood. Government Camp, TimVierline. 
MuUopor and Ski Bowl all had best skiing of 
the year. LO 250. SN 30. 

Willamette Pass. .Area will operate Thurs- 
days as well as weekends for the rest of season. 
LO 84. SN 31. t'K 500. 

Check resorts for late condition changes 

UP — inches of snoie on upper elopes and trails 
LO — inches of snow oti Joa*er gfopcs and trails 
SN — i?ir/?es of anoufall lusl weeh 
CK — ski crowd last Sitliinlay 
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COMING EVENTS 



MASSAGIC 

However \'ou find your 
Spring and Summer fun, you’ll 
find it more fun knowing 
you look and feel your 
best, in MASSAGICS . . . 
the shoes that wrap comfort in 
style. See your MASSAGIC 
Dealer, or write us for 
his name. $14.95 and up. 


March 7 to March 16 


ill liiiiri K.^f.T. txrepi irherc othcnrifC notetl 

Friduii, March 7 


ESSSsas's'”-'- 

Hi.iid vs. GonziilfS, Corpus Chriali. 

Saturday, ,U«re/i 8 



Ja"S!:'S; 







M 


■SSk;.™ 

Sunday, March 9 



Monday, March 10 



y, March 11 

.Si. I-ouis. 

Wednciiday, March l i 

S^sir" - 

Thursday, March 13 

S' Mi’s; t[i7s;s'S '.S t ‘■•'- 





Friday, March H 

slriiss’MSrar'""- 
;';f;sa5;^SR, 

Saliirdny, March 15 

HOCKEY 

■ .Now'vork ariiwlou, 2 p-m. 'CBSl. 

\V**V^urk \^\un^c Club Meol. N'vw V.irk. 
Sunday, March 16 
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It's that 
amazing purple 
motor oi 


Here’s the motor oil whose performance is as unique as its color. 
In the new 1 0-30 grade, purple Royal Triton prolongs your 
engine's trouble-free life for thousands of extra miles . . . protects it 
through the entire summer-winter temperature range. 

Purple Royal Triton — at new car dealers and service stations 
iu most areas, and at all Union 76 Stations in the West. 


PURPLE ROYAL TRITON 


UNION OIL COMPANY of CAUFORNU 

Lo> AngelM: Union Oil Bidg.< Now York: 45 Rock»l«il«r Plaza* Chicago: 1605 Bankers Bidg. • Kansas City. Mo.; 612 W. 4nh St. • Oalias: 313 Fidelity Union Lite Bldg. 
Philadelphia; Eastwick Ave. A EdgewDOd St. • Pennsauken, N.J.: Springileld & WesHleld A<ee. • Atlanla: 1401 Peachtree St.. N-E. 
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THINKING HER HORSE HAS WON. MRS. GRAHAM HAPPILY HOLDS ARM OP GOVERNOR COLLINS AS JOCKEY YCAZA, GENE MORI BEAM 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


GALLING DAY 


When their horses tangled in the most dramatic race of the 

season, Elizabeth Arden Graham and Lucille Markey 

had to face public ordeal that reached historic proportions 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


I T WAS A horse race that will still 
be talked about when they are run- 
ning cut-rate excursion trips to the 
moon. P’or an eighth of a mile down 
the stretch, Jewel’s Reward and Tim 
Tam fought head and head, nose and 
nose in a bumping, jostling finish 
such as has not been seen in a major 
horse race since the Kentucky Derby 
of 1933 between Brokers Tip and 
Head Play. At the end of this 29th 
running of Hialeah’s Flamingo Stakes, 


No. 3— Jewel’s Reward— was posted 
as winner on the tote board, and his 
proud owner, Mrs. Elizabeth Arden 
Graham, was led out to the winner’s 
circle in the company of Governor 
LeRoy Collins of Florida and Gene 
Mori, the track president. 

Then, as though the drama of the 
race were not enough, there began an 
agonizing afterdrama which brought 
nothing but pain and embarrassment 
to two gallant ladies, each of whom 


is a distinct ornament to the sport of 
racing. Although the “inquiry” sign 
had been posted, Mrs. Graham was 
allowed to think her horse had won 
and to accept congratulations in the 
winner’s circle in full view of more 
than .30,000 fans at the track and mil- 
lions of TV viewers from coast to 
coast. Mrs. Gene Markey, whose Tim 
Tam had finished second but had so 
clearly been fouled in the stretch, 
was spared for the moment the at- 
tention of the multitude as she sat 
quietly in her box awaiting the ver- 
dict of the stewards; but when the 
final result went up— and Tim Tam 
was declared the official winner— her 
ears were assailed by the thundering 
boos of an angry crowd that had been 
only half informed. 

When the hullaballoo was over, one 
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LATER MRS. MARKET ACCEPTS TROPHY FROM GOVERNOR COLLINS IN DIRECTORS' ROOM. TRAINER JIMMY JONES STANDS BETWEEN 


FOR TWO FINE LADIES 


thing remained clear for the fanciers 
of horseflesh: Tim Tam had captured 
the first major test for the 3-year- 
olds of 1958. But to understand how 
he did it and how the two gallant 
ladies were forced to face a galling 
trial, it would be best to start at 
the beginning. 

During all of Flamingo Week in 
Miami the prophets of the racing 
world scattered the news that the big 
race (which for the last three years, 
incidentally, has been won by the 
ultimate 3-year-old champion of the 
season) was going to be settled in a 
private duel between Jewel's Reward, 
the best 2-year-old of 1957, and Tim 
Tam, another in a long line of Calu- 
met Farm’s prodigies who do little or 
nothing at 2 only to spring forth at 
the age of 3 with fire in their eyes and 


the desire for conquest in their sturdy 
hearts. Here and there was to be 
found some shaky but hopeful sup- 
port for Claiborne Farm’s Nadir, and 
a few brave souls ventured a predic- 
tion that a horse named Talent Show 
would be somewhere up there at the 
finish. One of those who obviously 
hoped so was his owner, Mrs. Ada L. 
Rice, who jokingly said on the eve 
of the race, “I’m not too scared of the 
big names; I’ve always liked to go 
where angels fear to tread.” The 
other five starters received little or 
no prerace consideration, nor, for 
that matter, were they around at the 
Flamingo’s finish to divide up any 
of the loot. 

During the long afternoon, as they 
sat in adjoining boxes, Arthur B. 
(Bull) Hancock, owner of Nadir, and 


Mrs. Markey graciously accepted the 
good wishes of their friends. But in 
the third box down the line, the 
stronghold of Maine Chance Farm, 
there was no Mrs. Graham. She was 
home, said her friends — home in bed 
with a virus and too ill to come racing. 

But Mrs. Graham, ill though she 
was, was not going to miss this one. 
Barely one hour before post time she 
struggled up, weak and pale, and 
made her way on the arm of a friend 
to the paddock. In a voice barely 
audible she wished good luck to her 
trainer, Ivan Parke, and her jockey, 
Panama-born Manuel Ycaza (pro- 
nounced Ee-kah-zah), and then went 
bravely off to lake her place beside 
her good friend Lucille Markey. 

The race itself followed a pattern 
conlinued 
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TELLING PICTURES from official Hialeah film patrol 
from which the stewards made their decision to allow a foul 
claim show four times when Jockey Ycaza on Jewel’s Reward 


(white blaze) bumped Hartack on Tim Tam in stretch run 
As the horses reach eighth pole (1 ; Tim Tam catches Jewel's 
Reward, who bears out and bumps him (2 and 31, knocking 


GALLING DAY continned 

that was not unexpected. For the 
first part of it the pace (and it was 
not particularly fast — 23'6; 46^5 and 
1:11 for the first three quarters) was 
ground out by Sir Robby and then 
Talent Show, with Nadir clinging 
stubbornly within range. Jewel’s 
Reward was just behind Nadir in 
fourth place, and Tim Tam followed 
close behind. Suddenly trouble be- 
gan — and it became more serious 
every foot of the way home. Ycaza, 
starting his final turn into the stretch 
on Jewel’s Reward, saw no hole open- 
ing for him on the rail and, because it 
was high time to start rolling, elected 
to go to the front the only way possi- 
ble: around the three front-runners. 
Bill Hartack, seeing what Jewel’s 
Reward was up to, had no alternative 
hut to take Tim Tam the long way 
around too, for Sir Robby, although 
tired and fading, was still not about 
to give up the valuable rail position. 

The trouble with the maneuver— 
as it was executed— was that Jewel’s 
Reward went much too wide and in 
doing so carried Tim Tam even 
farther out. By the time they got 
straightened out for the run to the 
wire they were nearly in the middle 
of the track. And yet, as they drove 
down on the eighth pole, the worst 
was still to come. Jewel’s Reward, 
w'ith barely a head advantage over 
Tim Tam, was running unsurely, and 
Ycaza {who one day should certainly 
rank with our best riders) did one of 
those foolish things that must be 
blamed on his inexperience. With 
Ycaza whipping him right-handed. 
Jewel’s Reward had been bearing 
out, and Tim Tam w'as as close to him 


as a horse can get. Hartack, who is a 
left-handed whipper, could not strike 
effectively at all, and Ycaza, just as 
cramped for whipping room as Har- 
tack, gave his horse one sharp crack 
on the shoulder and then switched his 
whip to the left hand. The obvious 
and disastrous result w'as that Jewel's 
Reward was going to bear out even 
further. He did— just below the 
eighth pole — and when the two horses 
came together this time Jewel’s Re- 
ward swung into his rival so hard that 
he nearly knocked the feet right out 
from under Tim Tam. The latter was 
thrown completely off stride, and al- 
though he might have recovered from 
this blow to win on his own, Jewel’s 
Reward— with Ycaza still thrashing 
savagely with his left hand— never 
gave him the chance. In the last des- 
perate 200 yards, with Hartack fight- 
ing in vain to draw away from his foe 
by the use of the hand guide only, 
Jewel's Reward bumped into Tim 
Tam at least five more times. The 
pair roared down on the line, but 
Jewel’s Reward had a head advan- 
tage. He had won a swift enough race 
over the full mile and an eighth in 
1:48S; but he was clearly at fault, 
and nobody who had followed the 
action closely through the glasses had 
the slightest doubt that the stewards 
would have something to say about 
the final result. 

DISPATCH AND DISCOURAGEMENT 

What was almost as puzzling as 
Ycaza’s ride was the great urgency 
with which the track cruelly dis- 
patched an unknowing Mrs. Graham 
out to the winner’s circle to receive 
the Flamingo Cup from Governor 
Collins. She was halfway there when 


the inquiry lights flashed on, but in- 
stead of being asked to return and 
await the verdict in her box she was 
paraded right on to face the TV and 
newspaper cameras and shake hands 
all around. Nobody bothered to tell 
her that things looked very dark in- 
deed for Jewel’s Reward and the win- 
ner’s check for $97,800. It was Train- 
er Parke who finally let drop the first 
hint when he saw that Jockey Ycaza 
had suddenly been whisked away from 
their company and up to appear be- 
fore the stewards. “Mrs. Graham,” 
said Parke, “things don’t look so 
good. They may take our number 
down, you know.” The mistress of 
Maine Chance Farm didn’t reply. She 
reached out and grabbed Ivan Parke’s 
hand and clutched it tight. Then she 
turned away from the crowd and 
stood quietly — watching the parade 
of the Seminole Indians as they gazed 
curiously across the flower beds that 
separated them from the wondrous 
world of chic ladies, flashing cameras, 
television and $100,000 races. 

In the Calumet Farm box Mrs. 
Markey sat almost motionless. There 
were things that could have been 
said, but she was saying none of them. 
Behind her the crowd was growing 
re.stless over the long delay. A move 
on the part of almost anybody in the 
winner’s circle was the signal for a 
round of jeers and boos, and the at- 
mosphere was growing progressively 
more unpleasant with each passing 
minute. As the coast-to-coast telecast 
went into its seventh minute over the 
regular half-hour program limit (af- 
fording an enormous audience one of 
its rare opportunities to discover the 
results of a racing inquiry, thanks to 
the quick action of NBC Sports Di- 
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him off stride (4'. Tim Tam again catches Jewel's Reward Hartack twice mure tries to pass Ycaza, who is now whipping 

(5i and with Ycaza still whipping right-handed (fi and 7' left-handed, forcing Jewel’s Reward even farther to his right, 

colts again collide i8i. In the strip at bottom i9 through 16^ and twice more the horses bump before crossing the finish line. 


rector Tom Gallery) the climax w'as 
at haml. 

Suddenly the first two numbens on 
the board went dark. A roar from the 
crowd, and Mrs. Graham, who was 
not looking at the board, gave a slight 
start and clapped her bands tiuickly 
in tlelighr. For that one brief second 
she thought she had officially won. 
Then Ivan Parke took both her 
hands and said, "It came down, Mrs. 
Graham.” The new numbers lit up 
reversing the finish of Jewel’s Reward 
and Tim Tam. and all at once the 
happy little group in the winner’s 
circle, a group that had been swarm- 
ing about the Maine Chance Farm 
team, looked away in embarrassment 
as Mrs. Graham and Ivan Parke 
walked off by themselves. As they 
crossed the track into the angry noise 
of the mob it was Mrs. Graham who 
carried the day. She walked straight 
aiul true without a falter, head held 
high and a smile on her face. A lady 


who should never have left her sick- 
bed had demonstrated more courage 
than any of the other 31,302 people 
on the grounds. 

The second— and official — presen- 
tation ceremony was held in the di- 
rectors’ room because Gene Mori de- 
cided the crowd had done enough 
booing for one day, and also because 
the new Flamingo Cup recipient, 
Mrs. Markey, candidly admitted, "I 
don’t think I could walk across that 
track now even if my life depended 
on it.” Winning 1 rainer Jimmy Jones 
turned serious long enough to say, 
‘T’m sorry this had to happen to 
Ivan Parke because he’s a good triend 
of mine.” As he hustled off to see the 
official film patrol pictures of the race 
(where newsmen and visiting racing 
officials agreed that Ycaza definitely 
deserved the lo-day “rough-riding” 
suspension he received on Monday, 
he added. “On the other hand, I can’t 
say that I’m not happy for Calumet. 


I thought Tim Tam was the be.st 
horse, but having a horse lie over on 
you doe.sn’t exactly make it any eas- 
ier — even for the best horse. I’ve lost 
a lot of races through disqualifica- 
tions, and this is the first big one 
where I’ve been on the catching end. 
It feels just fine, too.” 

At the moment there wouldn’t ap- 
pear to be much doubt that Tim Tam 
and Jewel's Reward are a cut abov'e 
the rest of the ea.stern crop of 3-year- 
olds. Nadir, who finislied fourth 
( behind Talent Show ), can beexpected 
to improve, and there are a few- more 
colts who chose not to turn out for 
the Flamingo but will be heard from 
in the next few weeks. This week 
most of the attention will switch to 
tlie Santa Anita Derby— the other 
fascinating half of the early March 
preview of 3-year-oIds. If everything 
that they say about Silky Sullivan 
is true {nee page there’s little 

chance of dull racing ahead. end 


THE TELLTALE SCARS 

WcUs uti left side of Jewel’s 
Reward are seen in revealing 
picture taken from infield ii.s 
two horses are locked in nose- 
to-nose battle to wire. They 
show (he vigorous whipping 
by Jockey Manuel Ycaza. 
The 21-year-old Panamani- 
an rider, second leading 
jockey to Bill Hartack last 
year, wa.s the personal choice 
of Mrs. Graham after she 
saw him ride on the We.st 
Coa.st. Force of the whipping 
by Ycaza was a major fac- 
tor in causing his mount to 
bear out on Tim Tam and 
cause foul which lost the race. 




SPECTACLE 

PJiolographed by George Leavens 


Sportsmen Against 


a 


Moving Wall of Water 


In Australia, wave riding is both 
a serious business for the world’s 
finest lifesavers and a rough-and- 
tumble sport enjoyed by millions 


For action in the water there is nothing in the world quite 
like a beach full of Australians. At the rough-and-tumble 
art of blasting their way out through onrushing walls of 
water and riding riotously back to shore the Australians 
are unbeatable, yet the Australians, strangely, are new- 
comers to the beach. Until 1902 local laws in Australia 
prudishly forbade even swimming on public beaches. Short- 
ly after the beaches opened up, an itinerant South Sea 
islander taught the Australians to ride waves on their 
chests. In 1915, while visiting in Sydney, the Hawaiian 
Olympic swimming champion, Duke Kahanarnoku, built 
a crude and cumbersome 90-pound surfboard and wowed 
his Australian hosts by riding waves with an Australian lass 
standing on the board with him. The Australians were sold. 

Today on a single beach in a single hour there are often 
more than 10,000 Australians riding waves on their chests, 
on boards, on surf skis, on air mattresses and in surfboats. 
Because many of its beaches are swept by big waves from 
the open Pacific and are scoured by rip currents, Australia 
has developed the world’s finest corps of lifesavers 9,000 
surfing men who are precision-drilled in rescue and resusci- 
tation and dedicated to preserving a rough sport, not for 
supermen, but .safe enough for the average sporty Austra- 
lian. Even the president of the Australian association of 
surfing clubs, Judge Adrian Curlewis, is still active at 57 a.s 
a swimmer and board rider (though now, to preserve the 
dignity of the bench, Judge Curlewis no longer rides waves 
standing on his head). “The surf is very worthwhile,” 
Judge Curlewis reflected recently. “I feel we build nation- 
al character pitting ourselves against the sea — by moun- 
taineering, you might say, against moving walls of water.” 


A 


struggling Australian crew catches a boatful of water 
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on a 22-foot surf ski, two Avstraliavs rocket down the slope of a frmging wave 



.t Tamar ama Beach, two body mrfers plummet down the rolling face of an eight-foot breaker 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Up the Revolution 

■j\/riLD-MANNERBD, methodical Vic- 
tor Denny, the new president of 
the United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation, chafes (we hear) at being 
called a revolutionary. Perhaps it is 
with good reason, for Vic Denny, a 
conservative and successful invest- 
ment banker with carefully combed, 
thinning hair, seems about as radical 
offhand as a Series E government 
bond. Nevertheless, in his cautious, 
conservative way last week Denny 
was hard at work in Seattle with his 
Davis Cup captain Perry Jones plot- 
ting the details of what certainly 
seems like a fine revolution to us. 

Like those of other great revolu- 
tionaries, the battle cry of Denny’s 
new program for amateur tennis is 
‘‘Expansion!” Its strategy: infiltra- 
tion. “The U.S. is a cornucopia of 
athletic talent,” he said, “but tennis 
has to compete with other sports to 
attract its share. Our prime objective 
is to make it possible to offer at 
least 200,000 to 300,000 additional 
youngsters the opportunity to play 
tennis.” 

One tactic by which Denny plans 
to net these small fry is by encour- 
aging something like baseball’s Little 
Leagues in tennis. While he and Jones 
conferred in Seattle’last week, other 
USLTA plotters were busy in Chi- 
cago studying the ways and means of 
little league financing. “We want to 
expand the movement into every siz- 
able city in the U.S.,” says Denny. 
“It’s been our experience that, once 
started, youngsters are soon gripped 
by the game.” Denny hopes further 
to keep them gripped by giving them 
a greater chance to see the best. “One 
of our objectives,” he says, “will 
be to drive home the point that no 
region can expect to stimulate great 


interest in championship tennis with- 
out giving the public a chance to 
see it.” 

Another part of the Denny plan in- 
volves exploration in depth. “By can- 
vassing every club in the U.S.,” he 
says, “we hope to explore fields never 
looked into before. We hope to find 
out how many courts they have, who 
belongs to their organizations, what 
is the character and condition of their 
facilities. Take this Seattle club— 
since it put in a heated swimming 
pool the rise in family interest has 
proved a great boom to tennis play- 


ing. It should be our business to keep 
in touch with current plans and re- 
search, to know about things like plas- 
tic coverings for out-of-season courts 
and anything else that might engen- 
der more active interest in the game.” 

Further Denny plans include rais- 
ing the dues of member clubs to help 
pay for the expansion program, rais- 
ing the traveling allowances of play- 
ers to a realistic level (“It burns me 
to think it’s been continued at $15 a 
day for so long, when the fact is you 
just can’t live on that while you’re 
eonliitved 


TEBBETTS AND CO. LAST YEAR HAD ALL POWER AND NO PITCHING 

— News Item 
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traveling”) and getting some posi- 
tive action, maybe by fall, on open, or 
pro-amateur, tennis tournaments. 

Speaking of pro-amateur coopera- 
tion, it was interesting, in view of the 
summary dumping of ex-Cup Cap- 
tain Bill Talbert, that Denny and 
Jones also announced they were at- 
tempting to sign up four of the 
world’s top professional players — 
Jack Kramer, Don Budge, Pancho 
Gonzales and Tony Trabert— as Da- 
vis Cup coaches to make up for the 
loss of Talbert. 

"The tennis association,” said Vic- 
tor Denny last week, ‘‘now has its 
first truly national administration, 
and our objective is to make it some- 
thing more of a hard-boiled business- 
like operation. The only ‘revolution’ 
I’m interested in is the kind that will 
bring some 50 or so boys and girls 
now on the verge of tennis greatness 
over the threshold, the kind that 
will stimulate the interest of thou- 
sands of others who don’t yet know 
even the joy of being ‘just another 
player.’ ” 

Well, Mr. Denny, we’re sorry you 
don’t like our word for it, but all 
we can say to that is, ‘‘Up the Rev- 
olution!” 

Tennis' Nemesis 

M kanwhile comes news from the 
world of pro tennis, to wit: 
Wearing a sack on his head with slits 
to see and breathe through, and 
dressed in long white trousers and a 
long-sleeved shirt, an amateur tennis 
player will enter the professional tour- 
nament to be held in Cleveland next 
May. He will be known as Mr. Nem- 


esis, and if he gets as far as the semi- 
finals he will dramatically unmask 
himself and turn pro on the spot. If 
he fails he will remain both anony- 
mous and amateur, and the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association will 
be unable to punish him for mix- 
ing with the pros because it won’t 
know who he is. 

These, anyhow, are the plans and 
theories of Jack March, the promoter 
of the tournament. Mr. March insists 
that his conscience, rather than a 



thirst for publicity, has driven him to 
make such arrangements. They will 
constitute, he claims, a step toward 
open tennis tournaments. ‘‘Now the 
USLTA,” he says, ‘‘is afraid of open 
tennis. This will focus some attention 
on the situation. I believe the USLTA 
will protest and I welcome it. 

■‘It won’t scare Mr. Nemesis. He 
will have a police escort at all times 
in case any overzealous USLTA 
official tries to rip off the mask.” 

Since USLTA officials to a man 
are responsible members of their com- 
munities and ordinarily models of 
good conduct, it seems likely that 
Jack March is the only man on earth 
who fears that one of them may at- 
tack Mr. Nemesis. Still, his security 
arrangements are impressive. An in- 


They Said It 


CAPTAIN SLADE CUTTER, Navol Acadcuiy athletic director, commenting on 
the Navy basketball team’s No. 2 national ranking in personal fouls: “I think it’s 
a sissy game as it is. I don’t think our felloics are rough enough.” 


JIMMY JONES, trainer for Mrs. Gene Markey, undisturbed by grandstand booing 
after Tim Tam was awarded Flamingo Stakes (see page 12): “As long as Mrs. 
Markey don’t boo me, lei 'em holler.” 
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ternationally known amateur player, 
he says, has agreed to be the man in 
the flannel mask. ‘‘He will be met at 
the airport and rushed to secret lodg- 
ings. He will come to the arena only 
for his matches and play only in the 
singles. Furthermore, if he is ques- 
tioned, he will answer only in grunts 
or in monosyllables.” 

The austere geometry of tennis is 
rarely tricked up with carnival frills, 
even by the professionals. But Mr. 
March is going to embellish his tour- 
nament not only with a Masked Mar- 
vel such as professional WTestling 
uses, but also with borrowings from 
elsewhere. Some drum majorettes are 
being taught to twirl tennis rackets 
instead of batons. An object called a 
sputnik will be suspended from the 
ceiling of the arena and the tennis 
players invited to knock it down (for 
prize money) by driving tennis balls 
into it. A dance band will play be- 
tween matches, and there will be a 
beauty contest whose winner wil.' be 
crowned Miss Pro Tennis. 

There is only one possible name for 
such a sideshow, of course, and Mr. 
March has hit upon it: Tennisarama. 
‘‘Tennis is a great sport,” he says, 
"but it needs some help.” 

It seems to us that Mr. March 
might help tennis much more if he 
slipped that sack over his own head 
and retired to a corner to rethink 
this whole thing out. 

Vignette in Sarasota 

T here was still dew on the rich 
green grass of Payne Park in Sara- 
sota when the crowd began to gather. 
They waited patiently on the gravel 
path outside the Red Sox clubhouse; 
old men in straw hats, young girls in 
Bermuda shorts, little boys with base- 
ball gloves. They carried cameras and 
autograph books. They talked in lit- 
tle groups, but they all kept an eye 
on the door of the clubhouse. 

A spanking new Cadillac drove up 
and the crowd snapped to attention. 
But it was only Joe Cronin, general 
manager of the Red Sox and a Hall of 
Famer, so the crowd returned to its 
former pose. They were not waiting 
for Cronin. 

Out of a side door came a lanky in- 



“Steer clear of Boca Raton.” 


dividual dressed in Uniform No. 41. 
He trotted out to the field. The crowd 
was confused. Perhaps they had been 
waiting outside the wrong door. A 
few moved around to the side, but the 
majority held firm. 

At exactly 10:30 the front door 
opened and the Red Sox came out on 
the run. Each wore a gray road uni- 
form and each carried a glove. The 
numbers filed by: 21, 8, 14, 33, and 
the crowd let them go. A dozen or 
more had run the gantlet when the 
man for whom the crowd had been 
waiting appeared. He was wearing 
No. 9. Cameras clicked and the auto- 
graph books were thrust forward, but 
this was no time for autographs. Like 
the other players he carried a glove, 
but unlike the rest he cradled a bat in 
his left arm. It was spring again and 
Ted Williams was armed for battle. 

Evening with Delany 

THE NIGHT BEFORE he led Vil- 
lanova to victory by winning the 
1,000-yard and two-mile events in the 
IC4A meet at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Ron Delany had dinner with a 
friend at the Cafe Frangais at the 
south end of the Rockefeller Center 
skating rink and spoke in the soft 
accents of a Dublin man of a wide 
variety of things. 

Ron’s companion was a man who 
tries to pass himself off as being from 
County Clare, although he is a whole 
generation off on that, and since they 
hadn’t met in more than a year, there 
was a lot of news to be exchanged. 

Ron’s two brothers are doing well. 
Paddy is back with the Volkswagen 
assembly plant in Dublin and Joe 
(who was as promising a runner as 
Ron himself at one time) has come 
out to Canada and found a fine posi- 
tion with the Bank of Montreal. No 
sooner did Joe get settled in Mont- 
real than he sent for Markie O’Cal- 
laghan and they were married in 
Montreal last November with Ron 
as best man. Colette. Ron’s pretty 
sister, is 21 now and is no longer with 
the solicitor but has a secretarial po- 
sition in the radio business. Ron’s 
parents are in excellent health. 

“Ah, this is a wonderful place al- 
together,’’ said Ron, looking around 


the caf6, “and is that another re.s- 
taurant across the rink?” 

“It is,” said the Clare man. “This 
one is French and that one’s English.” 

“Oh, oh,” said Ron. “I’m glad you 
didn’t take me there. Now are the 
skaters out there professionals or 
what?” 

“No,” said the Clare man. "They 
just pay their way in to skate. Wait 
a minute and you’ll see they’re not 
professionals, not all of them any- 
way.” In a moment, a man fell down 
and Ron nodded understandingly. 

“You’ll be graduating in June, 
Ron,” said the Clare man. “What 
are your plans after that?” 

“Well, now, I’ve been giving that 
question a great deal of thought.” 
said Ron, buttering a piece of roll. 
“I believe I’d like to stay on at Vil- 
lanova and do some graduate work.” 

“ Y ou’d continue on with your com- 
merce and finance studies?” 

“No,” said Ron. “Jumbo Elliott 
[his track coach at Villanova] has 
suggested that I study law. But to 
be candid with you, I believe I’d 
like to study the drama and do a 


master’s thesis on the Irish theater.” 

“Would you be an actor, Ron?” 
said the Clare man. “Is that it?” 

Ron thought a minute, chewing 
slowly. “No,” he said. “Would you 
believe it, I’d like to be a director? Do 
you think I’d be fitted for that?” 

'I’he Clare man made a gesture of 
impatience with the very thought of 
anything baffling Delany. “Ron,” he 
said, “all Dubliners are born direc- 
tors. Just as all Clare men are born 
fighters.” 

“Who told you that about Clare 
men?” said Ron. 

“A hotel maid at Cruises in Lim- 
erick,” said the Clare man, “and she 
volunteered it herself, I didn’t draw 
it out of her.” 

The waiter came finally and took 
the order for .shrimp cocktail and 
swordfish steak. 

“Let’s talk about your running for 
a minute, Ron,” said the Clare man. 
“What are the big mile events for 
the rest of the year?” 

“Well,” said Ron, “I’ll fly to Dub- 
lin in May to run on the new cinder 
conlinHed 
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track that Biiiy Martin [Dublin’s 
famous promoter of amateur run- 
ning] built at Santry. I’ll be gone just 
a few days. Then, in June, I'll go 
to Compton, Calif, for the relays. 
But, of course, the great event of the 
year will be the European Games at 
Stockholm in August. I’ll train very 
hard for that when I go home in June. 



I plan to run 25 miles every day in 
training." 

“Twenty-five miles!" exclaimed 
the Clare man. "Won't that be over- 
doing it, Ron?” 

"Not at all,” said Ron. "Not at 
all.” 

"Well, how much do you run every 
day now?” 

"Only seven miles a day at pres- 
ent,” said Ron, "but. of course, I’ve 
got my studies to keep up with.” 

"You don’t neglect your studies, 
I hope,” said the Clare man. 

"Not at all.” said Ron, "I get 
mostly Bs.” 

After dinner iRon had baked Alas- 
ka for dessert), the Dubliner and the 
Clare poser went up to watch the 
skaters from the street level and then 
strolled over to Times Square, the 
Clare man getting very nervous cross- 
ing streets, not for himself, but for 
the priceless running equipment that 
strolled beside him. “Be careful of the 
curb there, Ron,” he’d say. "Watch 
the cars there! Wait for the light to 
change now!’’ 

Ron paid no attention to that at 
all. but looked up at the signs in 
Times Square and remarked upon the 
movies he had .seen. Of H'dnc.ss for 
the Profitrulion he .said, "Wasn’t the 
old maid housekeeper terrific in that 
one!” Under a great spectacular 
advertising Rniniree Covnlii, he 
stopped and regarded the giant-size 
figure of Elizabeth Taylor wearing a 
neckline that had nothing to do with 
the neck. "I .sum' that picture,” said 


Ron, indignantly, "and there’s no 
such costume as that in it at all!" 

The strollers parted at Hotel Man- 
hattan, where the Villanova athletes 
stay. "You’ll go right to bed now,” 
said the Clare man. "You’ve two rac- 
es to run at the Garden tomorrow.” 

"Three,” said Ron, "if I qualify 
for the 1,000 yards in the afternoon, 
jlf he qualified, hah!| But I always 
get to bed at 9 or so before a race. 
I may watch televi.sion for a bit.” 

They said good night, and Ron’s 
dinner companion hurried off, cross- 
ing streets carelessly against the 
lights, for now Ireland’s greatest mii- 
er was safely indoors and all that Ire- 
land stood to lose in a traffic accident 
was a fighter from County Clare, ad- 
mittedly past his prime. 

Praise jrom Caesar 

T hk othkk day, a man being in- 
terviewed by Gene Ward, New 
York Daily News sports columnist, 
spoke a few solemn words in praise of 
Cus D’Amato, manager of Heavy- 
weight Champion Floyd Patterson. 
D’Amato has been smeared with pot- 
fuls of printer’s ink for his refusal to 
let Patterson fight such top-ranked 
but IBC-oriented contenders as Ed- 
die Machen and Willie Paslrano and 
for his willingness to let the cham- 
pion meet such unranked noneon- 
tenders as Joe Erskine, the Welsh 
rabbit. 

Ward, who goes along with such 



Consider Harvey 

When poor old Harvey .swallowed the 
puck. 

We all agreed it wa.s dreadful luck: 
Except hi.s girl, she’s like a pup 
Since Harvey's always puckered up. 

— Wai-t Bingham 


criticism, reported nevertheless that 
he had found a defender for Cus, a 
defender who was willing to describe 
him publicly as "intelligent, honest 
and articulate,” with qualities “that 
could make him a manager in the 
great tradition of the past, ranking 
him with men like Joe Jacobs, Eddie 
Mead, Dumb Dan Morgan Jack 
Kearns and Jimmy Johnston. 

"His principles may be misdirected 
and liis convictions wrong,” the man 
said, “but I’m willing to stake my 
reputation in bo.xing that eventually 
lie w'ill allow his fighter to defend 
against a top-ranking contender.” 

D’Amato, the man went on, is not 
stalling out of fear that Patterson 
would be licked by anyone now in 
sight. 

“T know Cus realizes even better 
than the experts that he has one of 
ihe great lighters of our time in Pat- 
terson.” the man said. “Also, I want 
to point out that it is part of tradi- 
tion that the heavyweight champion 
be given extra consideration on a ti- 
tle defense over and beyond the six- 
month period.” 

D'Amato reacted to these words 
like a fighter who has been cruelly 
fouled. For the words were spoken 
by Harry Markson, managing direc- 
tor of the International Boxing Club 
(James D. Norris, president). The 
IBC-D’Amato feud is, of course, at 
the bottom of the heavyweight divi- 
sion mess. And Markson, though 
liked and respected by sportswriters, 
is one of D’Amato’s pet hates. 

Cus brooded through the night on 
the IBC man's shining words. He 
awoke slightly groggy but with an ex- 
planation thatsatisfied him. “They’re 
trying another approach,” he croaked 
darkly through a midmorning frog. 
“Maybe they’re starting to take my 
threats seriously.” 

The notion refreshed him and he 
was soon able to take breakfast. 

Two-Y ear-OUI Monopolist 

J A.MB.S D. Norris, president of the 
International Boxing Club, has, 
alter due thought, picked an inspired 
name for a promising 2-year-old bay 
colt who will be running under Nor- 
ris colors this spring: Octopus. 
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SENSELESS 

DEATH IN HAVANA 

A PATHETIC CLUSTER OF SHOES TESTIFIES TO FORCE OF CRASH 



T he tumultuous events sur- 
rounding Havana’s sports car race 
last week made front-page headlines 
around the world; seven spectators 
killed and 31 others injured by a run- 
away car; World Champion Driver 
Juan Manuel Fangio kidnaped by 
Castro’s rebels; suspicions of sabotage 
in the unusually heavy oil slick on 
the course. 

Crackling news, indeed — news that 
tended to obscure the real lesson of 
Havana for friends of sport; that the 
race should never have been sched- 
uled at all, that these were deaths 
and injuries senselessly incurred. 

Perhaps the Cuban driver, Arman- 
do Garcia Cifuentes, whose Ferrari 
was the immediate instrument of the 
disaster, was in fact so inexperienced 
that he should not have been permit- 
ted to race. On a reasonably safe 


course, however, a driver's error al- 
most never endangers spectators. The 
heaviest blame for Havana’s toll lies 
not with Cifuentes, but with the Cu- 
ban authorities who ignored two re- 
cent and unmistakable warnings. 

First, there were the deaths of 13 
drivers and spectators in Italy’s Mille 
Miglia last May, then the gruesome 
accidents in the sports car race at 
Caracas in November. 

The Mille Miglia was run over open 
roads and through city streets — a 
classic instance of potential danger to 
an essentially uncontrollable crowd. 
Spectators were luckily spared in the 
race through the streets of Caracas, 
but the veteran British driver Peter 
Collins reported, “I have never seen 
such a succession of accidents.” 

The immense gathering at Havana 
for its own race through the streets 


numbered more than 150,000. Most 
of them were without a shred of pro- 
tection should a racing car get loose. 

The Ferrari of Cifuentes did get 
loose, skidding off Calzada Avenue at 
100 mph and into the throng massed 
in Fourth of July Park, just 10 min- 
utes after the start, leaving empty 
shoes of the dead and maimed in 
stark indictment of heedless and irre- 
sponsible men. 

The vast majority of auto races to- 
day are run over closed courses at 
which spectators are assured substan- 
tial safety. The sport can ill afford 
the black eye given racing in general 
by these disasters. 

Havana reaffirms .something racing 
should have learned long ago: racing 
through public streets or before un- 
protected audiences anywhere cannot 
be justified. 


DEATH-DEALING FERRARI STANDS CRUMPLED BY THE VIOLENCE OF ITS RUNAWAY DASH INTO HAVANA'S FOURTH OF JULY PARK 








SILKY RUNS LAST 
-AT FIRST 


Dawdling along the backstretch at Santa Anita, some 
35 desolate lengths behind the leader, is Silky Sullivan 
{above righO. In the last fortnight his owners have turned 
down offers of $250,000 and $350,000 for him. From the 
evidence exhibited here these would seem to have been 
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Pknlogrnph by Arl Royers Loe Angeles Times 


capricious refusals indeed. But shortly after this picture 
was taken Silky showed once more the folly of selling him 
short. At the half-mile pole Jockey Willie Shoemaker 
clucked to him and Silky perked up. At the three-eighths 
pole Willie “shook him up real good and he really moved.” 


The 3-year-old colt charged overland down the stretch, 
overhauling horses to win by half a length. Silky covered 
the last quarter mile of the six-and-a-half-furlong race 
in an astonishing 22% seconds despite an off track. Win 
or lose, there is no more talked-about horse this year. 
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BAREBACK ON A MAN-EATER 


The impulsive elan of Frenchmen does not al- 
ways make sense to people who are not French. 
Pierre Pasquier, the French diver shown bareback 
on a shark on these pages, left his job as an engi- 
neer and sailed around the world exploring tropic 
waters. At the isle of Surprise in the Pacific, Pas- 
quier captured a large turtle. While a comrade 
aimed an underwater camera, up swam a 14-foot 


shark and crunched the turtle, shell and all. 

After pumping one shot into the shark as a 
tranquilizer, Pasquier jumped into the sea and 
astride the submerged monster and went for a 
short, rousing ride. Pasquier claims that the way 
to subdue a shark is to look it straight in the 
eye. Since sharks can't see very well, this makes 
no sense, but then, neither does shark riding. 
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COLORADO STATE FRESHMAN TED WRtGHT BROODS UNHAPPtLV DURING EXPERIMENTAL GAME WHERE FOULS LED TO BENCHING 


BASKETBALL WITH A PENALTY BOX 


D E5?f>iTK his idle attitude, the some- 
what sulky young man pictured 
here is not just goofing off during a 
practice session. He is a pioneer par- 
ticipant in a drastic e-xperiment to 
speed up basketball, an active player 
in a game last week between the 
jayvees of the Colorado School of 
Mines and the Colorado State Col- 
lege freshmen in which hockey's pen- 
alty box was substituted for basket- 
ball’s traditional free throw. 

Alone of all major U.S. sports, bas- 
ketball was conceived and developed 
within living memory with a set of 
basic rules which have remained rela- 
tively unchanged. Those rules are 
now the subject of a serious study by 
a special committee of the NCAA 
whose chairman, Colorado State 
Coach John Bunn, helped stage last 
week’s game. 

The trouble, if trouble there is, has 
been too rapid growth. When the late 
Dr. James Naismith nailed his now 


famous poach baskets to the balcony 
of a YMCA gym in 1891, he crpatp{l 
a benign monster that rivaled Jack’s 
beanstalk. Within half a century his 
new game was being played by more 
than 20 million enthusiasts all over 
the world. The major change, as Nai- 
smith himself pointed out, was in the 
players. As time pa.ssed, their per- 
fected strategies, speed, skill and ac- 
curacy advanced far beyond the con- 
fines of the rules to the detriment, 
some thought, of the game itself. One 
rule held suspect by many was the 
time-consuming privilege of free shots 
as a penalty for fouling. 

Last week’s game was the result of 
a deep conviction on the part of 
Fritz Brennecke, athletic director at 
CSM, that the free shot has turned 
basketball into nothing but “a long 
parade back and forth between one 
free-throw line and the other.” De- 
termined to find a way out of this 
treadmill, he persuaded Bunn to help 


him try a game using the penalty box 
instead. The results were interesting 
but scarcely conclusive. For one thing, 
neither team had developed any new 
tactics to cope with the possibility of 
being caught shy of players. When 
either team found itself two men 
short, it tended to freeze the ball 
in mid-court and wait it out. With 
one man short, the State players 
tended to try for long .shots and 
devil take the rebounds, wliile the 
Mines boys tended to drive in right 
under the opponents’ basket. This 
worked fine as long as they hung onto 
the ball. When they lost it, they 
were helpless. 

In the end Mines won by a close 74- 
70, which proved, if nothing else, that 
the new rules didn’t drastically re- 
duce scores. Brennecke seemed satis- 
fied with the test. Researcher Bunn 
called it inconclusive. All that one 
player could do was gasp: "I’m too 
out of breath to talk about it.” 
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Setting the pace for the Joneses! 


Tuday tlie new Morris ‘1000’ is creating more and more excite- 
ment among smart, economy-minded neighbors all over America. 

Tliis frisky little family car delivers 10 n^iles j)er gallon (less than 
a penny a mile for gas) ! And it’s absolutely tops for roadability, 
comfort and ease of handling cither in hcpavy traffic or on the open 
road. Nationwide service ... 12 montlis’ warranty on parts. 

Make a date ivith your Morris dealer for a test-drive today! 


THE NEW 



' 1000 ' 


Your BIGGEST small car buy! 


Rapresonc«a m tne un tud States Dy 

m ■* AUTOMOTIVE CORPOR AT ION • 27 west 57th street, New York 19, New York 

A product of The British Motor Corporation. Ltd. • Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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PREVIEW 


THE HUGGERMUGGER ON THE 
ROAD TO LOUISVILLE 

by JEREMIAH TAX 


This year’s NCAA basketball tournament promises a 
splendidly matched series of battles to decide the champion 


T wenty-four teams of eager 
young men — their ankles firmly 
taped, their thoughts firmly fixed on 
glory— step out on basketball courts 
around the country this week in a 
four-bracket elimination tournament 
that will end the night of March 22 
in Louisville when the 1958 nation- 
al champions receive their tokens of 
supremacy: gold watches and firm 
handshakes. An excellent crop of con- 
testants, they promise a series of 
memorable, well-played games. 

In the western half of the draw are 
the three teams this magazine rates 
on a par as the best in the nation — 
San Francisco, Kansas State and Cin- 
cinnati (see (eaim in red, page Si). 
One will be cut down when State 
meets Cincinnati in an early-round 
game at Lawrence on March 14. State 
will have the edge in height, experi- 
ence and depth but, ignoring high- 


scoring Oscar Robertson's skill for the 
moment, Cincinnati will have an in- 
calculable edge in his mere presence. 
It is now impossible (after Robert- 
son’s brilliant sophomore year) to go 
up against Cincinnati without being 
distracted and indeed intimidated by 
his proved potential. State Coach Tex 
Winter will doubtless put his ace de- 
fenseman, Roy DeWitz, on Robert- 
son and this man-to-man contest 
may be the most interesting aspect 
of the game. The only reasonable pre- 
dictions are that the score will be high 
and probably' the country’s second- 
best team will never get to the final 
round. 

San Francisco should have an easi- 
er time of it en route to Louisville, 


though if they play Seattle in the 
second round, as appears likely, there 
is a chance of an upset. A peak per- 
formance by Seattle’s sharpshooting 
Flgin Baylor could outw'eigh San 
Francisco’s usually low point produc- 
tion. But it must be added that both 
Baylor’s and Seattle’s records this 
year have been compiled against a 
W'eak schedule, so that a victory over 
the Dons is a remote prospect. 

The eastern draw is a hopelessly 
complex huggermugger of talent, and 
not just because several conference 
titles are still undecided. The closest 
approach to a team with over-all su- 
periority i.s Temple, with the impos- 
sible-to-overrate Guy Rodgers and 
the vastly underrated Jay Norman. 
But the Owls’ schedule has not been 
of a caliber to test them at the other 
three positions and it is still apparent 
that there is a grave weakness at cen- 
ter. Both of Temple’s pre-Louisville 
games will be tough— first, it appears, 
against the Atlantic Coast winner 
and second probably against West 
Virginia. Both entries from the ACC 
and the Southern Conference are de- 
cided by season’s-end tournamenls. 
West Virginia seems certain to win 
its title, but four teams— North 
Carolina, Duke, N.C. State and 
Maryland— are a tossup in the ACC. 
Any one could qualify for the trip to 
Louisville. 

The lower half of the East’s draw 
is just as muddled. Kentucky, Notre 
Dame and the Big Ten champion 
must be grouped as favorites over the 
rest of the field. Playing on their 
home court at Lexington and in the 



SAN FRANCISCO'S Art Day scrambles for ball as teammates Mike Parmer (32) and Al 
Dunbar (11) lend moral support in Dons' conference-winning game with St. Mary's. 
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Allantic Coast Champion - 'j 

Nev York, March tl | 

Boston College ) 

Southern Champion \ 

New York, March 1 1 ^ 

Manhattan ) 


CharloUe: N.C.. March t 

Temple 


CharloUe, N.C., March II 


New York, March I 

Dartmouth 


March &I 


Miami (Ohio) — 
March II 
Pittsburgh 

Tennessee Tech- 

M a reh 1 1 

Noire Dame 


Eastern 

Champion 


Leiirtfflon, Ky., March ii > 

Kentucky ) 


l.Exinglo'n, March Ii 

Big Ten Champion- 


al Stillwaler, Okla. 
Oklahoma Stale 

March II 

Loyola. New Orleans— 


ttational Third Place- 


, Loiiuville, March Si 


National 

Champion 


La)OTenee,Kanii., Mi 

Southwest Champion 


'archuK^ 
" — ) , 


Laierenee, March II 

Cincinnati 


tile ai yel unannounced 

Skyline Champion 

March 10, It or IS 

Seattle 


Idaho State - 

March 10, II 


Loiiiicille, March SI 


Western 

Champion 


San Francisco, March 

San Francisco 


-I 


San 

Francisco 
March 15 


San Francisco, March Ii \ . 

Pacific Coast Champion — j 


NCAA PAIRINGS will lead to the crowning of 1958's intercollegiate champion the night 
of March 22 in Louisville Fair Grounds arena. The above draw, with scores added as 
games are played, can be a permanent record of the tournament for interested fans. 


easier of the second rounds gives Ken- 
tucky a strong edge, but the opinion 
here is that this year’s Wildcats can- 
not match Notre Dame or any Big 
Ten title winner in talent. Ed Beck, 
Kentucky’s poised and intelligent 
center, appears to direct the team 
from his high post position— an un- 
natural spot at best — and the Wild- 
cats often give the impression of be- 
ing leaderless. Notre Dame’s hopes 
rest largely on the ability of Tom 
Hawkins to maintain his phenome- 
nal scoring and rebounding. The 
Irish have beaten some of the Mid- 
west's best teams (Indiana, Purdue, 
Northwestern) but the over-all rec- 
ord is in-and-out against a spotty 
schedule. If Michigan State earns the 
right to represent the Big Ten— with 
essentially the same group that did 
so well last year in Kansas City’s 
NCAA tournament— they deserve 
rank over any squad in the East 
except Temple. The Spartans have 
great poise and high morale, ingre- 
dients as essential in tournament play 
as skill on the floor. 

Kentucky’s home-court advantage 
—any team’s, for that matter— can 
hardly be overemphasized, and it is 
a pleasure to report a most refresh- 
ing development on this score which, 
coming late in the season as it does, 
offers a happy augury for next year. 
That smiling Yankee from Dixie, 
North Carolina’s Coach Frank Mc- 
Guire, has come up with an idea that 
could do more for basketball than 
anything since someone thought of 
putting something besides peaches in 
baskets. 

In common with all sensible fans, 
McGuire has long deplored the un- 
sportsmanlike behavior by home- 
team partisans which has become a 
fixture of competition in nearly every 
section of the country. The harass- 
ment of visiting players, especially 
at tense moments of a game, the 
heckling and intimidation of officials 
are not just bad manners. They make 
laughable the notion that a game at 
Lawrence, Kansas or, yes. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina is a true test of 
which is the better team. From the 
moment a visiting player is intro- 
duced before a game, thousands of 
hostile throats, practically at his el- 
bow, drench him in invective and 
insult. For basketball the seats are 
closer to the action than in any other 
collegiate sport — at some schools, 
spectators literally edge the playing 
floor. Anyone who doubts the effect 
this has on players and referees need 


only check his own school’s record. 
Almost without exception, there is a 
wide disparity between home and 
road results— which can no longer be 
chalked off to differences in lighting 
or long trips without adequate rest. 

Well, McGuire's idea is simple, 
though it took courage to put it into 
practice. He refuses to allow his play- 
ers to be introduced before a road 
game, thus at least sparing them the 
indignity of standing alone before 
10,000 misguided yowlers. And, more 
important, before home games he 
makes a personal pregame appeal to 
his own partisans. “Winning a game 
is not so important,” he tells them. 


“that you have to get barbaric about 
it.” His popularity has already im- 
proved conditions at Chapel Hill. 
This idea is earnestly recommended 
to the association of college coaches, 
which will meet in Louisville after 
this year’s tournament. A simple res- 
olution, pledging each coach to fol- 
low McGuire’s example, would go a 
long way to eliminate this blemish 
on the game. 

Oh, yes, the NCAA tournament. 
Well, here’s a free guess: the Cincin- 
nati Bearcats to win. 

for Sports lllustrated's choice of 
the 20 top teams, turn the page 
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BASKETBALL Continued 


THE NATION’S TOP TWENTY COLLEGE TEAMS 

Sports Illustrated picks the best in basketball without regard to conference standings 


AUBURN 

Southeastern 

Coach 

Joel Eaves 

m 

•w.li 

Rex Frederick 

Great stretch run, win over 
Kentucky marks Tigers strong- 
est in SEC. Ineligible for NCAA. 
Frederick top scorer, reboimder. 

MICHIGAN STATE 

Big Ten 

Coach Forddy 
Anderson 

,§ 

John Green 

Superb rebounders despite only 
fair height. Well-poised first five 
bur weak bench. Green most im- 
proved first-rank player any where. 

BRADLEY 

Missouri Valley 

Coach 

Chuck Orsborn 

p 

IF . J 

Banieij Cable 

Same team that won NIT last 
year should win again if invited as 
expected. Rebounding of Cable, 
McMillon biggest single factor. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Atlantic Coast 

Coach 

Frank McGuire 


Tommy Kearns 

Still to be reckoned with in ACC 
and tournament play. Brennan 
top scorer in league, Kearns fine 
playmaker. Poised, smart, deep. 

CALIFORNIA 

Pacific Coast 

Coach 

Pete Newel! 


Earl Robinson 

Newell-style ball-control offense 
quarterbacked by Robin.son, plus 
best defensive record in confer- 
ence. Weakness is shooting, 

N. CAROLINA ST. 

Atlantic Coast 

Coach 

Everett Case 

f 

John Richter 

Four talented veterans and one 
sophomore have surprised ACC 
favorites. Evenly balancedscoring 
punch, only fair bench, height. 

Missouri Valley 

Coach 

George Smith 


Oovu/- rtobc-icoii 

Nation's best floor shooters, sec- 
ond in total offen.se despite strong 
schedule. Recent injuries only 
cloud on tournament hopes. 

Independent 

Coach 

John Jordan 

ft 

iWI 

Tom Uoiflfiytc 

Despite weak spots in schedule 
rates NCAA bid on high scoring 
and rebounding led by Hawkins. 
Only fair over-all height, bench. 

DAYTON 

Independent 

Coach 

Tom Blackburn 


Don Lane 

Deliberate offense directed by 
Lane, fine feeder and playmaker. 
Good first five, but somewhat un- 
tested by mediocre schedule. 

OKLAHOMA ST. 

Independent 

Coach 

Hank Iba 

ft 

Arfea Clark 

Excellent floor and free-throw 
shooting, near best in nation, plus 

typical Iba ball control and tight 

dGfen.se. Reserves green. 

DUKE 

Atlantic Coast 

Coach 

Harold Bradley 

n 

,Iim Newcome 

Seasoned, all-veteran club that 
started poorly, then won 11 in 
row despite weak bench. Major 
flaw is so-so rebounding. 

PURDUE 

Big Ten 

Coach 

Ray Eddy 

M 

Harvey Austin 

Iron-man, all-junior first five led 
by the brilliant Austin. Medium 
height, only fair shooters, great 
speed but little in reserve. 

KANSAS 

Big Eight 

Coach 

Dick Harp 

1 

Wilt Chamberlain 

Awesome ability of Chamberlain 
In close was not enough to coun- 
teract in-and-out floor shooting. 
Playmaker also sadly missing. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

West Coast 

Coach 

Phil Woolpert 

0 

Mike Farmer 

Nation’s best defensively in ball- 
control league. Well-balanced 
.scoring, Farmer fine on defense. 
Seasoned, deep, just fair shooters. 

KANSAS STATE 

Big Eight 

Coach 

Tex Winter 

(H) 

V’"^’ 

Jack Parr 

Smart, seasoned, tall and deep. 
Weakness i.s only fair speed. N ot in 
top 15 in any important category 
but still perhaps nation’s best. 

SEATTLE 

Independent 

Coach 

John Castellani 

' . TT/ 

Elgin Baylor 

Among the top five in rebounds, 
which explains success of great fast 
break. When high-scoring Baylor 
is hot can match best anywhere. 

KENTUCKY 

Southeastern 

Coach 

Adolph Rupp 

O 

John Crigler 

Single-pivot pattern offense, usual 
strong Kentucky defense. Sound 
on fundamentals, lack over-all 
height and floor general. 

TEMPLE 

Mid-Atlantic 

Coach 

Harry Litwack 

a 

Guy Rodgers 

Possibly best-coached team on 
list. Power at every position but 
center. Strong zone defense. Rodg- 
er.s nation’s best playmaker. 

MARYLAND 

Atlantic Coast 

Coach 

Bud Millikan 


John Nacineik 

Fine floor club, well-drilled de- 
fensively and deliberate on of- 
fense. Hampered by midseason in- 
juries. Could still take ACC title. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Southern 

Coach 

Fred Schaus 


Lloyd Sharrar 

So-so schedule no real guide to 
strength. Fine boardwork keys 
running game. Good height and 
depth. Miss adequate floor leader. 
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PERMA-PRESSED COTTONS 


—urinkle-resislanl—need liltle or no ironing— all in Companion Colors. 
In readg-to-wcar and by-lhe-yard at fine stores near you. Look for this lag. 


IIMIIIIII 


designs in Plaid, Duck, Dublin, Sandbar. McCall Patterns. Mother's outfit, No. 4440. Girl’s outfit. No. 4441. Avondale cottons are guaranteed 
i represented. If for any reason you are not satisfied, we will replace fabric or refund purchase price. Avondale Mills, Comer Building, Birmingham, Alabama. 




Ford’s aU'iiew masterpiece is an aiilomotive jewel. Noiv it seats 
four lucky people. . .with full fine-car room, comfort and luxury! 


WluMi tlu' first TluuKlerbird inailc its appear-- 
aiice llircc years ago, it created more love-ut- 
first-sight situations than Hollywood. 

An<l now comes an entirely ne/r'I’liimdcrbird 
— <le.signe<l to set twice as many pulses pound- 
ing heeanse it is designed for Ini^e ns many 
/mif/li'! Itcarrio.s /oar in regal comfort aiul luxury. 

From the macadam up, it .stands only ;>2..5 
inches high. 'I’he lines are clean, straight and to 
the point. An<i the point is this: The new 
Thunderbircl is .Vmerica’s mo.st iiulividnal car 
... in beauty, in character, and in performance. 

Talk about uornering and control ami ease of 


handling — the new Thnnderbird outperforms 
any car you’ve ever driven or dreamed about. 
Here is famed Thnnderbird GO . . . Thuiider- 
bir<! eompaetne.ss — all this and mom — for four! 

You turn the key and the new .‘iOO h.p. 
Thuuderbird 352 Special V-8 Engine starts its 
beautiful music for you and three of the most 
euvietl passengers who ever took a motor trip! 

Best neivs of all: Even with all its fine-car 
luxury and ilistinetivcne.ss, the new fonr-pas- 
.senger Thnnderbird is priced far below other 
luxury cars. Your Ford dealer invites you to 
see it at your earlie.st opportunity. 





IV IDE E.BIFLI 


^\TiiGriOca’s ixiost individucLl cetr* ! 





Tlmiult-rliinrs single iiiiil eoiistruetioii wcMs 
body and franio into one solid piece of sculptured 
steel for extra rnoiiiiness, safety and strength. 


Lnlsrcly new trunk eoinparlment: Over 20 
cubic feel of trunk space provides room for four 
full-siaed suitcases, golf bags, plenty of other gear. 


Wide, glidc'lhrougli doors designed for direct access to all 
four scats. Console contains controls for power windows, beater, 
radio speaker and ash trays within easy reach of ail passengers. 


Brilliuiil new liislriinient panel with unmist.akable sports 
car personality, safety padding and deeply recessed control 
cluster. Special fe.iture: Glove box door serves as a tray! 


j\.wo'ruf:n. j'//ist 







Eo BAILEY catcher 


FRANK ROBINSON left jkld 


ROY MCMILLAN shorlstOJ) 


JOHNNY TEMPLE SeC07ld baHC 




BASEBALL / Roij Tervell 


Reds at the Crossroads 


Frank questions are frankly 
answered by the men who run 
the Cincinnati baseball club 


Q. Ih 1956, after stumbling around in 
the second division for 11 years, the 
Cincinnati Redlegs came storming up 
right into the middle of one of the 
wildest pennant races the National 
League has ever seen. They finished 
only two games out of first place, 
equaled the major league home run 
record and gained a million fans across 
the country with their power and an 
exciting l)rand of baseball. It ap- 
peared that the Reds were on the 
way. Yet only a year later the team 
barely managed to hang in the first 
division, finished a dismal 15 games 
behind the Milwaukee Braves and 
seemed to be going no place very fast. 
Now the club must be at some sort 
of crossroads. Is Cincinnati really one 
of the have teams of the National 
League as it indicated in 1956 or is 
it a have-not which put on one brief 
show of fireworks and then subsided 
into mediocrity? 

(i.ABp; P.Al'i.: Make no mi.stake 
about this. If being a have team 
means having the ballplayers who can 
stay in contention for a pennant and 
having the organization to keep the 
good ballplayers coming in, we are a 
have learn. I think we are going to 
be in contention for a long time. We 
have good replacements and competi- 
tion for positions. The difference be- 
tween a good ball club and a bad club 
is generally only three players. We 
have about 400 in our minor league 
system, and we know that some of 
them are very good. 

Q. That sounds fine— for the fu- 
ture. But what about this year? 


uiuoik: tkbbktts: We’re going to 
be tougher. A lot tougher. 

Q. Why? 

•I'lOBBKTT.s: The Way to judge a ball 
club is this: Can it balance itself off? 
If one or two men have a bad year, 
can you still go? If you can, then you 
have a ball club that’s alive. Now we 
have three first basemen, the best 
catching staff in baseball, the best 
double-play combination in baseball 
and an outstanding infield. In the 
outfield we have the best young ball- 
player in baseball in Frank Robin- 
son. Given time, he will be the best 
hitter in baseball. Gus Bell in centeris 
like Tommy Henrich. Always steady, 
always doing a good job. And our 
bench is far above average. Grammas 
would be a regular on a lot of ball 
clubs and the pinch hitting is out- 
standing. Burges.s is the best pinch hit- 
ter in baseball. It’s a versatile bench. 

Q. But didn’t you have most of 
those fellows last year? Bailey and 
Burgess and Crowe. McMillan and 
Temple and Hoak. Robinson and Bell 
and the bench. Plus Kluszewski and 
Post then, too. How can you say you 
will be stronger? 

TKUBETTS: There is one thing I 
would like to get straight. I have nev- 
er said we didn't have a good ball 
club last year. In fact, I think we 
were an improved ball club over the 
year before. Post didn’t have a good 
.season, Bailey slumped at the plate, 
and we lost Klu all year. Yet with five 
or six weeks to go, we were still a pen- 
nant contender. 

Q. Wasn’t there a lot of criticism 
that the organization was power- 
crazy, that you had too much power 
and nothing else? 

TRBBETT.s: We took our best shot 
continued 


^HARD CORE of thc Redicgs is the quartet of outstanding young 
ballplayers on ihe oppo.siie page. Raised in the Cincinnati farm 
system, all four were starters in the 1956 and 1957 All-Star Games. 




TEBBETTS: “Of course we think we can win. 
Look, what was the difference last season?’’ 
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REDS eonlinnerl 

at the pennant in ’56 with a ball club 
built around power. We found we 
couldn’t do it. Power alone can let 
you down. The one thing you want 
is balance. We realized that last year, 
and I think we had pretty good bal- 
ance. I think you will find that in 
1957 we ran more than any club in 
the league except possibly Pittsburgh. 
I don’t mean stolen base.s alone, but 
running. Of course, speed alone can 
let you down, too. A combination 
of the two, speed and power, is what 
you want. 

PAUL: The power angle was mine. 
Let’s get that straight. I love power. 
The makeup of the club was mine. 
When our pitching collapsed. I don’t 
think there was anything Birdie 
could have done about it. The fact 
that the pitching wasn’t there can’t 
be a reflection on the manager. I think 
that there was a better managerial 
job done at Cincinnati in 1957 than 
there was in 1956. To keep your bal- 
ance while all that was going on is an 
accomplishment. To keep your head 
in the face of adversity is something. 

Q. Then there is no doubt in your 
mind that the trouble in 1957 was 
pitching and pitching alone? 

PAUL: You look at all those games 
we lost last year when we had a lead 
in the seventh and eighth innings. 
Any time this happens, it’s a collapse 
of your defense or your pitching. Our 
defense was spectacular. It had to be 
the pitching. 

TBunuTTS: It always comes down 
to the pitching. 

Q. Well, there is no doubt that 
the pitching was certainly pretty bad. 
Only two pitchers on the staff won 
more than 10 games — Jeffcoat 12 and 
Lawrence 16— and they lost 26 be- 
tween them. Also Lawrence, your 
No. 1 pitcher, won only three games 
from first-division teams. Nuxhall 
and Klippstein fell off badly from 
their '56 records. You say the ball 
club is going to be a lot tougher this 
year than it was in ’57. That means 
the pitching is going to have to be 
a lot better. What makes you think 
it will be? 

PAUL: Well, before we get into 
that, I’d like to point out in Law- 
rence’s defense that there were quite 
a few games he would have won 
against first-division clubs if we had 
had good relief pitching. He pitched 
good games. 


TKBBKTTS: I don’t think any 
pitching staff can stand on its own 
two feet without a good relief pitcher. 
Look at the Dodgers with Labine. Or 
the Braves with McMahon. Or look 
at our club two years ago with Hersh 
Freeman. 

Q. Well, if you want to start talk- 
ing about relief pitching, what about 
your relief pitching? 

TKBBICTTS: Freeman is a hell of a 
pitcher. He just couldn’t get un- 
tracked last year. He is going to be 
all right. And Willard Schmidt should 
help us in relief. 

Q. What about the rest of your 
pitching staff? 

TKBBKTTS: We have Lawrence 
and Jeffcoat. And we e.xpect Nu.xhall 
to come back and be a big winner 
again. I’m going to make sure he’s 
ready this spring. Then we made some 
trades. We gave up power— Klu and 
Post— and we gave up an outstand- 
ing young prospect in Curtis Flood. 
But we got an outstanding pitcher in 
Haddix, and we got Schmidt and a 
couple of youngsters who could help 
a lot. That Kutyna could be great. 
We also traded off a good young 
pitcher, Don Gross, for a guy who 
proved he could beat first-division 
clubs, Bob Purkey. We'll score less 
runs this year but we will also allow 
a lot leas runs. This could be an out- 
standing pitching staff. 


REDS’ TOP PITCHER, Brooks Lawrc-nce, 
won only three games from contenders. 



Q. Perhaps. But to win a pennant, 
don’t you still need that one big win- 
ner? Don't you need a guy like War- 
ren Spahn? 

I'Ai'i,: Sure, we’re looking for the 
top pitcher. But that kind of pitcher 
is the most difficult to find. Some- 
times you have to take what you can 
get. 

Q. Weren’t you offered either New- 
combe or Anlonelli for Bailey by the 
Dodgers and Giants? And haven’t 
you said there are no “untouchables” 
on your club? 

I'At’L: There was quite a bit more 
to it than that. We might trade Bai- 
ley, but it’s going to take something 
pretty special to get him. We have 
resisted every effort to get Bailey 
away from us. We may need more 
pitching but the fact remains that a 
good major league catcher is the hard- 
est thing to find in baseball these 
days. 

Q. Bailey hit .300, 28 home runs 
and drove in 75 runs in 1956. Last 
year he hit only .261, 20 homers and 
had 48 RBIs. Apparently you feel his 
'56 performance is more indicative of 
his ability? 

TKBBKTT.S: Certainly '.56 was 
more indicative of his ability. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Ed Bailey can catch and hit with 
power and throw. He's a tough guy 
who can play and not get hurt. When 
you talk about trading him, you’re 
talking about a guy who can handle 
the jol) 14 years for you and you’ll 
never have to worry about your 
catching. In any appraisal of our ball 
club, you’re talking of a pretty im- 
portant guy. 

Q. Then what about Burgess? 

TKBBKTTS: It’s a funny thing 
about Burgess. Everybody runs him 
down as a catcher, but then they all 
come around and they seem to want 
him. Personally, 1 don’t consider him 
surplus at all. 

I'AUi.: Remember, Birdie is an old 
catcher and he has helped Burgess a 
lot. Burgess, in addition to his hitting 
ability, is a good catcher and, like I 
said, they’re pretty hard to find. It’s 
nice to have two of them on hand. 

Q. Well, then, if you’re still look- 
ing for pitching, who can you deal off 
to get it? 

TKBBKTTS: I won’t answer that 
except to say that I don’t think I’ll 
carry three first basemen. 
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Q. You mean that either Crowe or 
Bilko or Fondy is available? 

'j'EBHETTS: I don’t think I’ll carry 
three first basemen. 

Q. We have been talking about 
pitching, but isn’t it true that you 
have another problem with Post 
gone? Who is going to play right 
field? 

TEBBETTS: Right field is in better 
shape than most people think. We 
have a lot of prospects, and we can 
platoon out there. As for who is going 
to play. I’ll say this: the ballplayers 
make your decisions for you. We can 
talk all we want to about who is go- 
ing to play right field for us but some 
ballplayer is saying to himself right 
now, “I'm going to play right field, 
and I don’t care what Tebbetts says.” 
That’s the guy who is going to be 
playing right field. 

Q. Despite Robinson, isn’t it pos- 
sible that you might have something 
of a problem in left field, too? Every- 
one agrees that he is a great young 
ballplayer. He can hit, for average 
and witli power, field and run. But 
what about that weak arm? Are you 
eventually going to have to move 
him to first base? 

TEBBEi“rs: Robitison doesn’t have 
a weak arm. When Bell was hurt, 
he played center field for the last 
month of the season and nobody ran 
wild on him. He has a strong arm. I 
will say, however, that it looks as if 
he is always going to have a sore arm 
in spring training. And it will be pub- 
licized, just like last year. Well, it’s 
all right v/ith us if everyone wants to 
think he has a weak arm. The more 
they write about his arm, the more 
other teams will try to run on him. 
And the more base runners he’ll throw 
out. No, I don’t anticipate moving 
him to first base. 

Q. W'e were talking about trades 
a minute ago. You have a lot of con- 
fidence in your farm system, but the 
fact remains you are still going to 
have to make trades. You have made 
Some spectacularly successful ones in 
the past, getting some outstanding 
players — Bell, Lawrence, Burgess, 
Crowe, lloak — for practically noth- 
ing. There is talk now, however, that 
you are getting cautious, that you 
are protecting your record as a sharp 
trader. 

eaijX: I am definitely not be- 
coming cautious. You can’t be scared 
of failure when you're dealing. If you 



REDS' BIG MAN. Ted Kluszewski, was 
sent to Pirates to chagrin of Rtdleg fans. 


are afraid of the consequences, you 
will have bad consequences. And you 
can’t let past deals affect you. I’ll be 
honest. We have made some tremen- 
dous offers in the past — and other 
clubs have laughed at us. We’re lucky 
they didn’t turn out. I consider those 
attempted deals to have been big er- 
rors, just as much errors as if they 
had been made. No, I’m not cautious. 

Q. Now that your ball club is up 
in the first division, do you meet with 
more resistance to trades? Are you 
finding that it is more difficult to 
make a deal? 

faIjL: No. When you are down, 
you can be a little more reckless, 
that’s all. Almost any deal you make 
then is an improvement. But I find 
you can always deal if you have the 
ballplayer someone else wants. 

Q. Like Kluszewski? The Cincin- 
nati fans didn’t .seem to like that one. 

PAUL: Klu was a great ballplayer 
and a great favorite in Cincinnati. 
But that trade may be the biggest 
break of Klu’s life. It’s a new chal- 
lenge for him; he’s a proud fellow and 
he’ll react to it. 

Q. The Pirates are assuming all 
responsibility as to his physical con- 
dition. If it was so bad that you would 
let him go, why did they want him? 


PAUL: They were willing to gam- 
ble. And we think that he will help 
Pittsburgh more than Fondy will help 
us . . . but Fondy will help us more 
than Klu would. He wasn’t happy 
here, because he didn’t get to play 
regularly last year. 

Q. Was there really trouble be- 
tween Klu and Birdie as the local 
papers said? 

TEBBETT.S: That was one of those 
things that got started with a rumor 
and just kept building up. T figured 
with Klu’s back trouble that Crowe 
could do a better job for the team at 
first base. Maybe Klu didn’t agree, 
but I’m the manager and that’s the 
way I saw it and I know he respected 
my position. If he could ever have 
shown me he was all right and ready 
to play full time, he would have been 
given the chance. We never had any 
personal trouble. We both denied it, 
publicly. Klu even denied it over a 
national television program. Every- 
one forgot about it. Then the trade 
comes along and it’s dusted oil all 
over again, and accepted as the truth. 
There was never anything to it. 

Q. Mr. Crosley threatened in De- 
cember to move the team out of Cin- 
cinnati, perhaps to New York. Did 
he mean it? Or was he just using the 
threat as a club held over the head of 
the civic council to get something he 
wanted? 

PAUL: Bowel Crosley doesn’t play 
politics. He meant it. He had been 
assured that something would be 
done about the parking situation. So 
he went off to his island for a vaca- 
tion, and when he came back and 
looked at the map and saw that the 
council had been sitting on its hands, 
he got a little burned. He was angry, 
and he was justified in his outbursts. 

Q. You think he would have 
moved, then? 

PAUL: Yes, he might have. He is a 
forthright man and he doesn’t say 
things he doesn't mean. 

Q. Do you think he might still 
move? 

PAUL: No, it seems that the S2 
million will be spent to improve park- 
ing and that is what Mr. Crosley 
wanted. If the parking situation is 
improved as indicated, I am sure he 
is going to sign the agreement to keep 
the club in the city for at least five 
more years. 

conn'wMcii 
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Q. Is the parking situation the real 
problem or do you want a new, larger 
ball park? 

P. AUL: Parking is the problem. We 
have a nice ball park. Sure, anybody 
would like a new park but this one 
is all right. 

Q. Is there any chance that Cros- 
ley might sell the club? 

PAUL: He has resisted all attempts 
to get him to sell. He would never 
sell. 

Q. Then it appears that the Red- 
legs are happy in their present home, 
they are well satisfied with the ma- 
terial available for this year’s team 
and highly hopeful that the pitching, 
with perhaps one more trade, can do 
the job which it failed to do last year. 
This all means you think you can 
win the National League pennant 
in 1958. Do you? 

TLBBETTS: Of course we think 
we can win the pennant in 1958. Look, 
what was the difference last year? 
The luck of the Milwaukee Braves 
against us. You would think that 
contenders would balance each other 
off, but they beat us 18 times in 22 
games. They annihilated us. That ac- 
counts for the big difference in the 
standings last year. Milwaukee rode 
into the pennant over our prostrate 
body. They’ll pay the devil doing 
that again. 

Q. You are not a member of the 
Milwaukee fan club, then? You don’t 
feel that they will win another pen- 
nant even easier than they won the 
last one? 

TEBBETTS: This league is no cake- 
walk for anyone. Every team is tough, 
not just the first division. The Cardi- 
nals had a lot of success last year, 
and they will be good again. Don’t 
think the Dodgers are dead. The Phil- 
lies may be the most improved team 
in the league. You go in to play the 
Cubs and you run into Drott and 
Drabowsky and Elston and there are 
no soft touches there. Or with the 
Pirates, either, as long as you have 
to beat Friend and Kline. I think a 
winner has to be 25% better than the 
next contender. Milwaukee isn’t. 
Even if they are the best club in the 
league, they’re not that much better. 
It’s going to be tough this year for 
everybody. And it’s going to be just 
as tough for Milwaukee as it is for 
the Pirates and Cubs. end 
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HOCKEY / Barron Beshoar 


They’ve Broken Up That 
Old Gang Ont West 


Thanks to Canada, western 
college hockey is tops. Even 
so, some Americans object 


APTRR dropping a game 3-2 to the 
Minnesota Gophers in late De- 
cember, Harvard Hookey Coach 
Cooney Weiland had some on-the- 
line things to say about the Wild- 
West style of play of the Western In- 
tercollegiate Hockey League. In tones 
of deep-seated dispiea.sure, Coach 
Weiland laid down: “It wouldn’t 
be tolerated in the East. The way 
it was played Saturday night you 
might as well use picks and shovels 
for hockey sticks. No hockey player 
w'orth the name will complain about 
a legitimate body check in the open. 
But when they charge a guy into the 
fence, put elbows and sticks in his 
face, use threatening gestures, and 
molest a player when he doesn’t have 
the puck, it is time to call a halt.” 

Weiland and his easterners are en- 
titled to their indictment, but it is 
an opinion altogether wasted on the 
western hockey fans. Indeed, it is 
doubtful that he could have found 
even one sympathetic listener among 
the thousands that crowded into the 
University of Denver’s big arena or 
the Broadmoor Ice Palace in Colora- 
do Springs last weekend. To those 
screaming fans, the fierce, brawling 
Canadian-style hockey that put Den- 
ver’s Pioneers and Colorado’s Tigers 
in a three-way tie with North Dakota 
was the best collegiate hockey being 
played in the U.S. And, as they had 
no concern for the method of the 
game, they had none for the fact that 
nearly every player was the product 


of such places as Portage La Prairie 
in Manitoba and Moose Jaw in Sas- 
katchewan. Unfortunately, however 
this last is resting uneasy with many 
league members. In January, the Big 
Ten members of the WIHL — Michi- 
gan, Michigan State and Minnesota- 
announced they were withdrawing 
from the league. Later, Michigan 
Tech said it was leaving too. 

The dispute breaking up the seven- 
year-old league is primarily because 
all but one of the teams are almost 
wholly Canadian and they cannot 
exist without constant importations 
from north of the border. In addition, 
the league, composed of seven teams 
from five different conferences, has 
always been an unwieldy, synthetic 
affair, racked by distrust and dissat- 
isfaction since it W'as born in 1951. 

There is no doubt about Canadian 
domination. But there is also no 
doubt these young Canadians are en- 
tirely responsible for the superior 
brand of hockey played by western 
teams. The seven teams have 150 
players certified for eligibility, and of 
this number 109 are Canadians and 
41 are listed as American. And cer- 
tainly, some of these latter may have 
stepped across the line fairly recently 
to such places as International Falls, 
Minn. The University of Denver has 
17 Canadians and one American; 
Colorado College has 18 Canadians 
and one American; North Dakota 
has 13 Canadians and three Ameri- 
cans; the University of Michigan has 
17 Canadians and one American; 
Michigan State has 18 Canadians 
and eight Americans; Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology has 23 
Canadians and two Americans. The 
University of Minnesota, coached by 
John Mariucci, an American w'ho 



MINNESOTA'S Jolin Mariucci (right) is 
outspoken foe of Canadian domination. 

has been critical of the league and its 
Canadian domination, has but three 
Canadians and 19 Americans. Mari- 
ucci is among those who feel that 
many of the Canadian players have 
more at stake than college competi- 
tion and that the WIHL may be in 
a sense a farm league for pro hockey. 
In a recent statement Mariucci 
summed it up: “You can’t tell me 
that some players have not gone to 
professional tryout camps and had 
their expenses paid.” 

Actually, the incident that trig- 
gered the Big Ten withdrawal oc- 
curred in March 1957, when Colorado 
College raised a question regarding 
the eligibility of three Michigan play- 
ers — John Randall, Neill Buchanan 
and Wally Maxwell— all of whom 
w'ere declared ineligible by the N CAA 
eligibility committee on the eve of 
the national tournament in Colorado 
Springs. There were threats then to 
break up the league. Big Ten policy- 
makers, who had not paid too much 
attention to hockey, took a long look 
at the WIHL and decided it was not 
for them. There were a number of 
other reasons: the difference in size 
and prestige of the schools, constant- 
ly mounting pressure for more Ameri- 
can players, lack of league leadership 
and finally a Big Ten rule which pro- 
vides that a player who is over 19 
when he matriculates loses one year 
of competition for each year he is past 
continued 
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19. Interestingly enough, the rule ap- 
plies only to foreign-born students. 

Denver, Colorado College, Mich- 
igan Tech and North Dakota, where 
hockey is a major winter attraction 
and hence a high-revenue sport, feel 
that the age rule is aimed straight at 
their use of Canadian players. 

The University of Denver's dap- 
per 41-year-old Coach Murray Arm- 
strong. a veteran of 10 years of pro- 
fessional hockey with New York. Syr- 
acuse and Detroit and coach of the 
Regina team in the Western Cana- 
da Junior Hockey League for nine 
years, was indignant about the Big 
Ten rule. When it was brought up, 
he said angrily: 

‘‘The usual reason for an age rule 
is to protect younger boys from more 
mature players. But in this case the 
Big Ten wants to protect players 
only from mature foreign students. 
If an American student is older that 
is quite all right. We just cannot go 
along with this type of discrimina- 
tion at all. If the rule were applied to 
all sports and to Americans as well 
as foreign students we would be glad 
to comply. Western League hockey is 
top-grade hockey because we do have 
Canadian players. Our players are at- 
tending the University of Denver be- 
cause they want educations. They 
are good students, and they are not 
here just to play hockey. But they 
are good players; most have been 
playing since they were children.” 

Armstrong’s counterpart at Colo- 
rado College this year, Coach Tom 
R. Bedecki, 28, a husky 6-foot-2, 
200-pound native of Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, resigned a couple of days after 
Michigan Tech withdrew and said he 
would probably return to school for 
an advanced degree when his current 
coaching assignment ends. He agrees 
with Armstrong that Canadians are 
a necessity and that their presence in 
force in the Western League has pro- 
vided followers of the game with a 
better brand of hockey than that of- 
fered in the East. 

“Canadians are better hockey play- 
ers than Americans, not because they 
are better athletes, but because they 
are trained in it from childhood, just 
as many American boys play base- 
ball from the time they are small,” 
he said. ‘‘You don’t find in this coun- 
try a sandlot type of hockey, and not 
many American high schools offer 
hockey as a sport. Where they do, a 
boy usually gets to play about 20 



DENVER'S ARMSTRONG WAS INDIGNANT 

game.s a year for three years. When 
he comes to college he has played 
maybe 60 games. But the Canadian 
boys start playing as young as seven 
or eight. There are a number of dif- 
ferent divisions for youngsters, and 
finally they play five years of com- 
petitive hockey at the rate of about 
40 games a year. When they come to 
us. they have had about 200 games 
under their belts. They know how to 
play hockey.” 

The Canadians are recruited by 
U.S. colleges in several ways. Some- 
times Canadian players read or hear 
about the exploits of one of the 
schools and write the coach, asking if 
they can enroll. Also, during spring 
vacations, the U.S. coaches travel to 
Canada to watch the Canadian play- 
offs in the hope of spotting talent. 
And Canadian junior teams are regu- 
larly brought into the U.S. for games 
with U.S. teams which provide the 
coaches a chance to do some scouting 
on their home ice. Finally, alumni in 
Canada watch for good prospects and 
pass the word on to the coaches. 

“We have had to have the Cana- 
dian players to provide first-class 
hockey,” Coach Bedecki explains. “It 
has been a two-way street. The fans 
have wanted good hockey, and the 
Canadians have given it to them. In 
their turn, the Canadians have en- 
joyed the enthusiasm and the support 
given hockey in this league. For e.x- 
ample, a few days ago an American 
attendance record for a college arena 
was set when 17,480 fans watched 
two games between Minnesota and 
North Dakota in Minneapolis.” 

Most of the U.S. schools have their 
own rinks and artificial ice. They 
have heavy investments and some of 
them— for example, the University of 
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COLORADO'S BEDECKI HAS RESIGNED 


Denver— are carrying a large part of 
their athletic programs on th e pro- 
ceeds from hockey. 

In Grand Forks, the fans are even 
hotter than in the Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs areas. Upward.s of 5,000 
of the town’s 34,000 citizens have 
been regularly jamming into the 
North Dakota team’s antiquated 
winter sports building to watch the 
Kodak games. Typical of the enthusi- 
asm being shown is the story of the 
doctor who had to leave a North 
Dakota-Denver game in the second 
period to deliver a baby in a Grand 
Forks hospital. He and the new fa- 


ther, a little out of wind, made it back 
in time to see most of the third period. 

Denver Coach Armstrong has some 
faint hopes that the WIHL may find 
some way of holding together when 
the WIHL and NCAA hockey rules 
committees hold their meetings in St. 
Paul in mid-March. Denver has a big 
investment and a money raiser to 
protect. It is Armstrong’s hope that 
a four-team league composed of Den- 
ver, Colorado College, North Dakota 
and a fourth school, possibly the Du- 
luth branch of Minnesota, might be 
able to carry on a balanced program, 
but most of those connected with the 
league consider it a deceased duck. 

Colorado College is itself seriously 
considering withdrawing from the 
league and may so announce within a 
week or so. Dr. Louis T. Benezet, 
president of the college, would like to 
revamp his school’s hockey program 
to get a more representative team. 
Said a college official: “We couldn’t 
throw out our Canadians by any 
means, but we’d like to de-emphasize 
hockey, get it back on a more ama- 
teur basis.’’ 

Though college presidents may 
worry, the fan does not. He likes the 
sort of hockey he has been getting. 
One lienver fan put it this way: “All 
I care about is for our Canadians to 
beat their Canadians. I don’t care 
where the players come from.” end ) 


EASTERN COLLEGE HOCKEY RECORDS 


Based on all ijames played throuijh March 2 



WON 

LOST 

TIED 

PCT. 

GOALS 

FOR 

GOALS 

AGAINST 

Clarkson 

15 

2 


.882 

75 

36 

New Hampshire 

12 

3 


.800 

84 

40 

.A,rmv 

14 

4 

1 

.778 

102 

60 

Boston University 

17 

5 

1 

.773 

157 

70 

Mifldleburv 

15 

G 


.714 

147 

82 

Amherst 

10 

4 


.714 

53 

52 

RPI 

1.3 

6 

1 

.684 

119 

74 

Harvard 

16 

9 

1 

.640 

140 

79 

Dartmouth 

12 

8 

1 

.600 

78 

69 

St. Lawrence 

10 

7 

2 

.588 

95 

67 

Providence 

11 

11 


.500 

90 

102 

Brown 

10 

10 

2 

.500 

77 

74 

Colbv 

9 

10 

1 

.474 

94 

60 

Williams 

9 

10 

1 

.474 

67 

84 

Norwich 

8 

9 


.471 

73 

71 

Boston College 

9 

LI 

1 

.450 

73 

93 

Hamilton 

6 

9 

2 

.400 

58 

58 

Yale 

7 

11 

2 

.389 

74 

92 

Princeton 

6 

10 


.375 

64 

64 

Tufts 

5 

9 


.357 

63 

76 

Bowdoin 

5 

14 

1 

.263 

60 

118 

Northeastern 

6 

17 


.261 

80 

137 

.American Intn'l. 

2 

13 


.133 

31 

91 

M.T.T. 

0 

12 


.000 

10 

112 
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FOOTBALL / To. Maule 


Look How the Owners Smile 


Television has dumped happy 
problems on pro football— how 
to handle all the fans and cash 


W HEN the Detroit Lions held their 
annual stockholders’ meeting in 
the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel the other 
day, only about 50 of the 130-odd 
owners showed up. They were in a 
jovial, happy mood; suntans w’ere a 
dime a dozen, and the conversation, 
as often as not, w^as about building 
cooperative apartment houses and 
driving sports cars and the weather 
in Florida. 

Edwin J. Anderson, the president 
of the Lions, called the meeting to 
order. Mr. Anderson wore a large red 
carnation, a shirt with a white collar 
and a pleated blue front tastefully 
decorated with small red figures, and 
an air of authority— all with aplomb. 
He has the thickest eyebrows west of 
John L. Lewis, and he is an amiable, 
very capable man who is also presi- 
dent of the Goebel Brewing Com- 
pany. A Beloit College football player 
in the mid-’203, he has been president 
of the Lions for eight years. Knute 
Rockne called him “one of the finest 
players I have seen" after Anderson 
performed nobly against the Irish in 
1925. 

Anderson waved the heavy eye- 
brows vigorously at his stockholders 
and said, “I’m not surprised at the 
small turnout. Any time a business is 
doing well, the stockholders stay 
aw'ay from the meetings. Have a bad 
year, and you have to hire a hall for 
all of them.” The president’s report 
indicated that the Lions are not likely 
to hire a hall any time in the near 
future either. 

The Lions averaged some 53,000 
fans at home games in 1957— more 
than the capacity of Briggs Stadium. 
They are an artistic as well as an 
economic success, winning four di- 
vision and three world titles since 
the 1950 season, when Anderson took 
over as club president. 



EDWIN }. ANDERSON IS LIONS’ BIG BOSS 


Ko small part of this success must 
be ascribed to W. Nicholas Kerbawy, 
the ebullient general manager of the 
club. Kerbawy, a former high school 
Spanish teacher, joined the Lions in 
1948, and his flamboyant personality 
and flair for sports promotion melded 
perfectly into the maturing business 
of pro football. Like the more sue- 
cesslul of this new breed of executive, 
Kerbawy sleeps in cat naps during 
the season so that he can be instantly 
available at any hour of day or night 
for the quick decisions that spell the 
difference between champs and tail- 
enders. 

SUCCESS FOLLOWS MERGER 

The prosperity ot the Lions is typi- 
cal of the tremendous burgeoning of 
professional football in the last five 
years. Actually, the growth of the 
sport began in 1950, after the old All- 
America Conference folded, ending 
a suicidal battle between the rival 
leagues which cost owners millions of 
dollars but which created many new 
pro football fans. With the addition- 
al boost provided by wise use of tele- 
vision, the pro sport has climbed 
steadily since; only the Chicago Car- 
dinals lost money last season, and 
the Cardinals are a unique case. Com- 



NICK KERBAWY IS GENERAL MANAGER 


peting in the only two-team city, 
they must share the popularity (and 
the football dollar) with George 
Halas’ perenially colorful and suc- 
cessful Bears. 

Yet, despite the growing prosperi- 
ty of the sport, Commissioner Bert 
Bell of the National Football League 
manages to strike an arresting poor- 
mouth note. “Anyone who gets into 
this business to make money should 
have his head examined,” says Com- 
missioner Bell. 

Indeed, it appears that although 
the National Football League has 
broken attendance records in nine of 
the last 12 seasons (1957 was up a 
whopping 11% over 1956), skyrock- 
eting costs have kept the owners' 
profits down. For e.xample: the Lions, 
in 1953, had a player payroll of $300,- 
156; but by 1957 it was up to $384,- 
000. Over-all operating cost of the 
Lions has gone from $1,200,000 in 
1953 to $1,600,000 in 1957, and even 
the tremendous increase in attend- 
ance could not have overcome this 
rise without the pros’ ace in the hole 
—television. 

The Lions’ television and radio 
rights bring them $160,000 per year; 
their net profit after taxes in 1957 
wa i $151,052. At first glance, it would 
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seem that without television the 
club would have lost about $9,000, 
but this quick estimate does not take 
into account the tax bite. The Lions' 
gross profit in 1957 was $309,000, in- 
cluding the TV take. Without tele- 
vision and radio, the gross would have 
been some $149,000, leaving a net 
profit after taxes of about $71,520. 

"One reason the player payroll has 
been able to go up so far is televi- 
sion,” Bell pointed out. ‘‘Take the 
television money out last year, and 
you’d cut down profits by more than 
half. The clubs would have had to cut 
down on costs, and the big item in 
costs is the player payroll.” 

VICTORY FOR COLTS 

The intangible benefit of television 
— the huge reservoir of new fans — 
can’t even begin to be measured. Re- 
cently in Baltimore, the Colts and 
the United States Naval Academy 
engaged in a gingerly tug of war. 
Navy had scheduled Notre Dame for 
November 1; the following day, the 
Colts had a home game against the 
Green Bay Packers. Since Navy has 
a contract with the Baltimore Park 
Board, the governing body of the 
Memorial Stadium, stating that no 
football game shall be played in the 
Stadium five days before or one day 
after a Navy game. Navy testily de- 
clared it would move its game to 
Philadelphia or New York if the Colts 
did not cancel theirs. Said Navy Ath- 
letic Director Slade Cutter: ‘‘Balti- 
more is our home port, but we have 


to have a sellout for Notre Dame to 
make playing there worthwhile. . . . 
I think if the Baltimore football fan 
has the choice he's going to pay his 
money to see the Colts and Packers, 
not Navy and Notre Dame.” 

Colt General Manager Don Kel- 
lett was equally blunt. If the Park 
Board ruled against the Colts, he 
said, the Packer game would be played 
in Miami or Dallas. 

The Baltimore Evening Sun con- 
ducted a poll to see what the fan on 
the street wanted; of 15 persons ques- 
tioned, all 15 said let Navy and Notre 
Dame move but keep the Colts and 
the Packers here. In the face of strong 
indignation from the Baltimore pub- 
lic, Cutter came about on a new tack 
and agreed to play in Baltimore, de- 
spite the professional game next day. 

The same howl of indignation was 
heard in Pittsburgh when the NCAA, 
decrying contamination of its ama- 
teur athletes by exposure to soil trod 
by pros (SI, March 3) stepped into 
negotiations between the Pittsburgh 
Steelers and the University of Pitts- 
burgh for use of Pitt Stadium. It is 
no secret in Pittsburgh that Pitt Ath- 
letic Director Tom Hamilton has been 
cool toward the pros; in the face of a 
loud public clamor to let the pros in, 
it is likely that he, too, will have to 
back down. 

The admission of the Steelers to 
Pitt Stadium will help clear up one 
of the main problems which besets pro 
football today. Four teams— Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Washington and 


the Chicago Cardinals— have been 
handicapped by inadequate accom- 
modations at home. In some cases, 
parking problems have cut attend- 
ance; in others the stadium capacity 
simply has not been sufficient to take 
advantage of the occasional ‘‘big 
game” which boosts clubs comfort- 
ably into the black. With the Steelers 
in Pitt Stadium and the Philadelphia 
Eagles moving into the University of 
Pennsylvania stadium, two of the 
bottlenecks will have been eliminat- 
ed. GeorgePrestonMarshallwouldlike 
a bigger stadium for his Washington 
Redskins and may get one; he has 
made goo-goo eyes at several alter- 
nate locations in an effort to prod a 
new stadium out of the District of 
Columbia. The Cardinals, playing at 
Comiskey Park, have no place to go; 
recent talks with a Houston group 
which would move the team to the 
Texas city fell through over lack of a 
suitable available stadium there. 

The problems of the pros are rela- 
tively pleasant ones, however. What 
with the nationwide interest created 
by regionally slanted television pro- 
grams prohibiting the local telecast- 
ing of home games, the pros actually 
have more business than they can 
handle. Unlike baseball, which is 
looking for more fans to fill empty 
seats, pro football is looking for more 
seats to accommodate a growing host 
of fans for whom there are no seats. 
No wonder Mr. Anderson and his 
fellow bosses are looking so happy 
these days. end 
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Attendance figures for six 

home games and seasonal profits and losses 



1953 




1957 

{estimaied) 



Homo 

RadiO'TV 

Net 

Home 

Radio-TV 

Net 


Attondance 

Income 

Profit 

Attendance 

Income 

Profit 

BALTIMORE 

16S,03B 

$93,500 

-$55,622 

273,000 

$1 25,000 

$100,000 

CHICAGO BEARS 

200,053 

140,000 

354 

257,000 

125,000 

70,000 

CHICAGO CARDS 

76,187 

62,718 

-272,365 

110,000 

100,000 

-50,000 

CLEVELAND 

256,862 

147,200 

55,035 

300,000 

160,000 

125,000 

DETROIT 

300,565 

136,725 

108.562 

318,000 

160,000 

150,000 

GREEN BAY 

121,290 

62,500 

20,978 

154,000 

75,000 

50,000 

LOS ANGELES 

263,719 

79,625 

77.747 

376,000 

125,000 

150,000 

NEW YORK 

143,424 

158,050 

9,035 

282,000 

175,000 

70,000 

PHILADELPHIA 

141,679 

125,008 

32,275 

130,000 

100,000 

5,000 

PITTSBURGH 

156,223 

95,000 

21,558 

170,000 

100,000 

20,000 

SAN FRANCISCO 

193,045 

68,500 

76,642 

314,000 

100,000 

165,000 

WASHINGTON 

144,504 

80,000 

-5,374 

157,000 

125,000 

25,000 

TOTALS 

2,164,594 

$1,238,826 

$68,825 

2,841.000 

$1,470,000 

$880,000 
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GOLF / Barry Burn 


On and Off the Fairways 


One way of getting started on 
the tour— 

institutionalize yourself 


A full season on the pro tour costs a 
player, by latest estimates, about 
$175 per week. An annual take, then, 
of less than $7,500 is likely to drop a 
busy player into the red. Indeed, 
some of the veterans, accustomed by 
now to higher living standards, re- 
quire an outlay of as much as $12,000. 
This being the case, how the young- 
sters are able to follow the entire cir- 
cuit when their prize money would 
not pay for a quarter of the tour is a 
question of interest to many golf fans. 

Billy Casper, now in his fourth year 
on the tour, worked out, for example, 
what he considers to be a very good 
method of getting launched. Two 
Chula Vista, Calif, businessmen, Russ 
Corey and Dick Haas, agreed to stake 
their fellow townsman to a comforta- 
ble monthly allowance for two years 
provided that he 1) would reimburse 
them out of any prize money he won 


and 2) would give them 30% of any 
winnings over the amount of the ad- 
vance. Casper reaped almost $20,000 
in 1956, $40,000 (including TV exhi- 
bitions) in 1957, and this year he has 
won over $9,000 already. Now he is 
solidly established on the circuit, and 
Corey and Haas have turned a tidy 
profit. 

Dave Ragan, a youngster with a 
great deal of promise, has a slightly 
different arrangement with a group 
of Daytona Beach, Fla. businessmen 
who call themselves Florida Sports 
Enterprises, Inc. In exchange for his 
total earnings over his first two sea- 
sons (1957 and ’58) F.S.E., Inc. is 
giving Ragan $12,000 annually to 
make the tour. 

A few old-fashioned boys with no 
head for business are simply exhaust- 
ing their own savings while they 
struggle to get established, but some 
of the other young rookies are backed 
by members of the golf club back 
home or sell shares in themselves. In 
this general connection. Bo Wininger, 
a veteran tourist, and Everett Vin- 
zant, a 31-year-old Texan who likes a 


good cigar now and then, seem to 
have worked out matchless arrange- 
ments. Wininger gets an undisclosed 
salary from an Odessa, Texas auto- 
mobile dealer named Bob French. 
Bo’s job is to serve as French’s good- 
will man while on the tour. Vinzant, 
on the other hand, gets $1,000 per 
month plus a gasoline credit card 
from wealthy Oilman Bill Brody of 
Vernon, Texas for nothing more ar- 
duous than registering out of Ver- 
non. Whatever Everett wins, Everett 
keeps. Everett has won $500 in the 
last two years. 



Even the pros run afoul 
of penalty strokes 

As if the patches of furiously bad 
weather w’ere not making low scoring 
difficult enough to begin with, a sud- 
den and unexplainable rash of penal- 
ty strokes has broken out among the 
touring professionals this winter. It 
began at The Crosby when young 
Tony Lema marked a 10 on his card 
instead of his correct score, a 9, a 
bit of inflation which cost him $75 
in prize money. In the same tourna- 


ment Ken Venturi absent-mindedly 
pulled up a harmless out-of-bounds 
stake. Price: two strokes and, ulti- 
mately, $267 in prize money. 

At Tucson, warmed up by this 
time, the pros really cut loose with a 
magnificent mass surge of infractions. 
In the qualifying round. Art Berry of 
Detroit waltzed onto the course with 
15 clubs— one over the legal maxi- 
mum— and carried them throughout 
the full 18 holes. He was assessed 36 
penalty strokes (at the rate of two a 
hole) and finished with a not-too- 
sizzling 118. Milon Marusic toted 


an extra wedge two holes (four pen- 
alty strokes and $400, it turned out). 
Bill Ogden played 10 holes with an 
extra putter (20 strokes), and Tony 
Holguin played the first hole with 
an extra wedge in his bag which, 
oddly enough, wasn’t even his (he 
smashed it on the spot). Other sea- 
soned veterans dropped their clubs on 
the ball, moved their ball accidentally 
or simply went whole hog and played 
the wrong one. When the stumbling 
and bumbling at Tucson was over, a 
new PGA tournament record had 
been set: 68 penalty strokes. 



KEN VENTURI 

$12,239 

152.0 

E. J. HARRISON 

$6,460 

155.0 

The top 10 money 

FRANK STRANAHAN 

9,954 

122.0 

PORKY OLIVER 

6,342 

20.2 

winners and their 

J.AY HEBERT 

9,550 

155.5 

ROBERTO I)E VICENZO 

6,202 

30.5 

TTT points 

BILL C.ASPER JR. 

9,158 

196.5 

LIONEL HERERT 

5,916 

104.0 


now finsterwald 

7,400 

160.0 

no WININGER 

5,745 

162.0 
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Tip from the Top 

HARRY OBITZ, Shaivuee Jnn and CC, Shnirnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


Getting into the classical position 

T he golfer who hits from the top of the backswing is in effect throw- 
ing the club away. He is more than likely to be the fellow who 
has worked very consciously to get his hands cocked at the top. His 
w'ork goes for naught because he does it at the WTong time and in 
the wrong way. 

The critical point in the swing occurs when you start down from 
the top: either you move into what T call the classical position or you 
don’t. Once you learn how to get into this classical position— illustrated 
in the drawing below'— you are bound to hit the ball right, and with 
good power. How do you get there? 

To begin with, you should hold the club firmly with the left hand, 
less firmly (almost loosely) w'ith the right. Forget about the hands and 
the wrists as you swing back. 'You will probably go back better.) Then 
start down with both arms, getting the forearm.s ahead of the hands. 
That’s the key move. When you get the forearms in front of the hands, 
it forces the weight over to the left side and it sets up a natural and 
important motion: the hands cock themselves as they sweep past the 
waist and enter the hitting area. In this classical position they are 
cocked at the right time and in the right position to produce a real 
hitting action and fine golf shots. 


will get a kick 
out of flying! 

Flying comes naturally, excitingly 

easy to sportsminded people "on the go." 

And well it should, because 

the fun of commanding your own airplane 

in the three-dimensional world 

of the air, matches the finest thrill 

of any of your favorite sports. 

From the time you start 
shooting landings till you’re plotting 
your own cross-country flights, 
you'll find in flying a brand new 
measure of sport and recreation. 

But what's more important in flying 
you have the world’s 

most practical sport. 



Whether it’s an economical 
130 mph Piper Tri-Pacer, 


V 
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swift 160 mph Comanche, 


ii 



twin-engine 170 mph Apache 
- your own Piper carries you faster 
to more business, 
brings business to you. 

And every time you take a business trip 
by Piper, there’s the same mental lift 
you get from a good outing on skis, 
a round of golf, or being afloat in a boat. 
You name it, flying will match it, 
and then some. 

Write for brochure on Piper’s fine line 
of aircraft and details on Piper’s 
"Learn as You Travel" program. Dept, 2-S. 

'M irV'Tfe'WT' 1!^ AIRCRAFT CORP. 

lockHcv.n,Pc.. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


SiPmiT.S ILLUSTIIATER Murrh 10, I9.5S 




JACK BURKE shows you how to put 
Pro-Power in your swing with 
MacGregor PRO-PEL ACTION clubs 


Lift one of the new MacGregor Pro-Pel clubs . . . feel its perfect balance. Swing 
it . . . feel the live-action of the exclusive step-down shaft, the first all-new shaft 
in over 30 years! . . . designed to store energy longer on the downswing, release 
it in the hitting zone, Tee-off with a new MacGregor . . . feel how the Pro-Pel 
shaft, with the flex closer to the club head, multiplies your power — gives "Bull- 
Whip” snap on impact! Watch the ball eat up extra fairway yardage. That’s 
Pro-Pel Action! And only MacGregor has it! Available in four flexes to match 
your power and swing perfectly. See these 1958 MacGregor clubs at your pro 
shop. Choose from MacGregor Tourney, Tommy Armour and Louise Suggs 
models with new Pro-Pel Action Shafts. 



BONNIE PRUDDEN / FillWSS 


Keeping in balance 


This resistance exercise is a study 
in harmony, the goal being baiance 



Stand facing each other grasping a short, strong stick, 
the parent’s hands together, the child’s on either side 
of the parent's. Put your knees and foreheads together. 


Here Bonnie and Suzy show you how to do a variation of 
the resistance exercise they demonstrated in their first 
mother-daughter act (SI, Feb. 24). The principle here is 
the same as for any resistance exercise done by two peo- 
ple: the object is not to ov'ercome your partner by superior 
strength but to “resist” each other to the point where one 
force balances the other. As the child grows stronger and 
heavier, the point of balance will, of course, change. Be 
sure to explain that this is a cooperative venture and not 
a competition where the parent has the obvious advantage. 



Slowly lean back, knees still touching, until arm.? are 
straight. Hold for a slow count of five and gradually 
pull back.. Increase the hold count by five each week. 
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A Dummy Reversal by Lenz 


I N WRITING about bridge, as in playing it, I am happy 
to acknowledge a debt to an 84-year-old youngster 
whose long string of championship victories spanned 
three generations of the game — whist, auction and con- 
tract. I refer, of course, to my friend Sidney Lenz, the 
Grand Old Man of bridge. He was the first to write 
about many of the plays that have since become stand- 
ard. He is a sparkling raconteur, a high-ranking ama- 
teur at table tennis and a bewildering prestidigitator. 

Such feats of magic as he produced as South, declarer 
in the play of the hand I am about to relate, had noth- 
ing to do with legerdemain — although the way he ma- 
terialized the 13th trick from thin air appeared for all 
the world to be an optical illusion. 


North-South vulnerable north 
North dealer 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

14 1 V 14 PASS 

2 NO TRUMP PASS 4 4 PASS 

4 4 PASS 6 4 PASS 

e 4 PASS 7 4 PASS 

PASS PASS 


The auction would appear to add clairvoyance to 
Lena’s many talents, since he bid the grand slam mth- 
out an ace in his hand. But North’s bidding clearly re- 
vealed the three aces he needed, and South himself with 
his convenient void could take care of the first trick 
in hearts. So, when North got around to proclaiming 
his powerful spade support at long last, South decided 
to go for all the marbles. 

West opened the play with the jack of hearts. South 
ruffed this trick and counted up the rest that could be 
easily won. The total came to 12— five spade tricks, six 
club tricks and the ace of diamonds. The 13th card that 
stubbornly remained to be taken care of was that extra 
little diamond in South’s hand. 

Obviously, the grand slam could be made only if one 
of dummy's trumps could take care of that losing dia- 
mond. However, since the laws of contract bridge are 
always the same for Mr. Lenz as they are for any ordi- 
nary player, there is a rather sticky little penalty to be 
paid for trumping a suit of which you are not void. At 
least three rounds of trumps would have to be drawn 
before South could safely discard dummy’s diamonds 
on his clubs— and by that time dummy would have no 
more trumps to use for ruffing diamonds. Nevertheless, 
Lenz did find a most useful and ingenious way to let 
dummy’s trump take care of his diamond loser. 

No black magic was required. After ruffing the open- 
ing lead, a diamond to dummy’s ace let declarer trump 
another heart. Next, South cashed the king of spades 
and led a spade to dummy’s queen. A third heart was 
ruffed with South’s remaining spade, dummy got back 
with a club, and, while the ace of spades drew East’s 
last trump, it also took care of providing a parking place 
for South’s remaining diamond. The clubs were good 
for the rest of the tricks. 

Extra trick: The play Lenz used to materialize the ex- 
tra trick for his grand slam is called a “dummy rever- 
sal.’’ It seldom pays to use trumps in the long-trump 
hand for ruffing; except as this may establish a long 
suit in dummy, this play normally w'ill not add any 
tricks to the total you are otherwise able to win. The 
exception is the one case illustrated here, where you 
are able to bring the long trump hand down to a hold- 
ing of fewer trumps than the opposite hand began 
with and thereafter use what started to be the shorter 
hand for the purpose of drawing the adverse trumps. 
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SWEATERS MEN LIKE 

New sweaters and sweater shirts of “Orion” for men — 
they’re rich, comfortable . . . hold their shape when washed 


You’ll like the feci of these sweaters 
and sweater shirts made of "Orion”* 
acrylic fiber. They’re light, luxurious, 
masculine. You’ll like the way they 
keep their trim shape, loo, through 
lots of action and repealed washings. 


"Orion” has amazing shape relention, 
helps knit sportswear resist stretch- 
ing or shrinking . . . makes washing 
easier, because blocking or shaping 
isn’t needed. Choose frommanystyles, 
colors, at your favorite store now. 


•"Orion" is Dit Ponl's registered trodomorV for its ocryllc fiber. Du Pont molies libers, not the fabrics or sportswear shown. 
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Pliiitngruphu by Riibvit Grimtn 


THIS WAS MY 
AFRICA 


hi the green hiJh of Kenya, Sports Illnstraied’ s hunting 
reporter finds a paradise rich m animals and adventiire 

by VTRCIXIA KRAFT 


A n'OON sun stood high in the sky and the sound of grasshoppers 
scraping their wings formed background music for a dozen birds. 
J climbed to the top of a fallen giant and looked down on my elephant, 
massive and still beneath me. This was Africa. And in this moment 
were fulfilled the dreams of a lifetime. 

All of my dreams and the dozens of books and movies on which they 
were built had not prepared me for this moment. I was here at last, 
and I had actually shot an elephant, The feeling was one of awe and 
excitement, of triumph mixed with sadness, of reality and unreality. 
Underlying all of my first impressions of Africa was this semsation of un- 
reality, of being at last in a place I’d hoped to be for as long as I could 
remember— and then being almost uncertain that I was actually here, 
that maybe this, too, was a dream. 

From the moment we arrived in Nairobi, Kenya’s capital and the 
safari capital of the world, we were caught up in the excitement of a city 

Cdulin tied 








A fiurry of iniltures fights over fresh lebra carcass. Get- A moment of idleness was break at midday. Living tent 

ting this close to the wary birds took 30-minute crawl in background was set up on site of abandoned village 




SCENE OF SAFARI is illustrated on map above which shows general routes traveled, 
major areas we hunted, our three campsites and region in which buffalo was killed. 


AFRICAN SAFARI 

continued 

geared to visiting hunters, expatriat- 
ed novelists and traveling movie 
crews. I stood with my husband, Bob 
Grimm, at the bar of the New Stan- 
ley Hotel and watched a procession 
of characters wander by from all the 
books and movies on Africa we had 
ever known. Men with great red 
beards and British accents argued 
wars of half a century ago with re- 
tired Indian officers; turbaned desert 
princes toasted bejeweled Hollywood 
starlets: a delicate old lady discussed 
the ballistics of her pearl-handled re- 
volver with a latter-day Colonel 
Blimp who incongruously had killed 
three Mau Mau. 

Outside, lights burned through the 
night as dinner-jacketed businessmen 
ended the day in the Mogambo and 
Equator clubs while Moslem mer- 
chants began theirs in a dozen little 
shops along the avenues. Signs flashed 
messages about Chevrolet, Lever 
Brothers, Daraprim for malaria, and 
latest Wall Street stock prices. Na- 
tives lounged on the city square 
ogling an endless stream of baggage 
moving in and out under the marquee 
of the New Stanley. Tanned hunters 
climbed from battered Land Rovers, 
dust-covered after a month in the 
bush. Others headed out of the city 
and toward their own adventure. 

For to each hunter an African sa- 
fari is what he makes it and what he 
wants it to be. It can be the roughest 
hunt imaginable, or the easiest, or 
anything in between. This is so be- 
cause the land is vast and sparsely 
populated, and because it is rich and 
crowded with an unbelievable abun- 
dance of game. 

For us, Africa was 10 times what 
we had hoped for, and our safari was 
the rainbow at the end of our dreams. 
In Kenya’s green hills we found ex- 
citement, adventure and hunting as 
we never imagined it could be. 

Of all experiences on safari, ele- 
phant hunting was the most unfor- 
gettable — not because an elephant 
is necessarily smarter or more diffi- 
cult to hunt but because of its tre- 
mendous size. My first sight of an 
elephant was a nioment of complete 
disbelief. There, before me, ambling 
casually among sparse trees which 
came only to its shoulder, was an ani- 
mal which seemed twice as big as I 
had expected. 

In the days that followed we saw 
many elephants as we searched for 


one which had tusks large enough to 
take for a trophy. In all that time I 
was never able to overcome my sense 
of awe at their size. 

When finally we located a really 
good elephant, it was in the company 
of many others. This, our white hunt- 
er Owen McCallum told us, was an 
unusual sight since adult bulls seldom 
travel together. Old bulls, especially, 
prefer being alone or with no more 
than one companion. They look for 
quiet, Owen said, because like old 
men they often become crotchety 
with age. 

But on this morning there were 11, 
and among them was a bull with 
tusks which appeared to sweep along 
the ground as it moved. We huddled 
together, Owen, Bob, myself and our 
two trackers, using the low, thorny 
bushes typical of Kenya’s Northern 
Frontier country as cover, while we 
watched the herd move slowly before 
us. Each of us took turns studying the 
big bull through binoculars. It would 
be an excellent trophy but, in the 
company of so many elephants, a 
dangerous one to stalk. 

For three hours we followed the 
herd, moving carefully through the 
bush, concentrating on wind changes 
which might send our scent to the ani- 
mals ahead. Eventually, as we hoped, 
the elephants began to separate, mov- 
ing in small groups away from each 


other. The country in this area is flat 
and sandy, covered with low thorn 
bushes and an occasional acacia tree. 
There is seldom anything big enough 
to climb to safety or to get behind. 

Even our trackers, Mamu and Me- 
thui, who had lived all their lives 
with elephants, were visibly nervous 
as we moved closer and closer to the 
group in which our big tusker was. 
With it was young bull and a very 
big elephant with a broken tooth. 
About 50 yards fvm them, a pair 
of bulls strolled leisurely' among the 
bushes. Though he knew that we 
could not afford to pass up so good a 
trophy, Owen was disturbed that 
the other animals remained so near. 

Another half hour passed and the 
elephants slowed their pace. They 
were looking for a place to stop and 
rest. Our excitement mounted as we 
watched them pause, move restlessly 
for a moment, then stand motionless 
in the midday sun. 

Owen scooped up a handful of sand 
and let it slip through his fingers. He 
nodded us in the direction of the 
lightly blowing wind. Carefully we 
shifted position until the wind was 
coming directly from the elephants to 
us. I looked at the elephant that was 
to be mine. 

Only then did full realization of the 
moment react upon me. My heart, 

coyilinued 
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AFRICAN SAFARI 

continued 

which had been pounding, seemed to 
pound harder. Side by side we moved 
in crouched position toward the ele- 
phants. Pii’ty' yards from where they 
stood we stopped, h’fy hands on the 
.458 were clammy. Owen motioned 
the others back and I knew that Bob 
was setting up his camera. I looked 
at Owen. He shook his head and mo- 
tioned me on. I got down on my 
knees and began crawling forward. I 
was conscious of nothing but the ele- 
phants and the sound of my breath- 
ing. Owen touched my shoulder and I 
knew that we had still to move closer. 

Owen had explained before the 
hunt that the brain of an elephant is 
relatively small and can be.st be 
reached in only one specific place. He 
said I would see a ridge midway be- 
tween its ear and its eye. The center 
of this spot, an area of about three 
inches, was where I should aim. But 
should I miss, there would be an in- 
furiated elephant and no place to run. 

As we moved closer, my conscious- 
ness seemed aware only of this tar- 
get. Thirty yards from the animal I 
stopped and twisted to a kneeling 
position. I fixed my .sights on what I 
hoped was the elephant's brain. De- 
liberately, I took a deep breath and 
began to squeeze the trigger. The 
wind made the muzzle sw’ay. I took 
another breath and started again. 
My hand tightened. 

I did not hear the rifle go off. There 
seemed to be a long moment in which 
nothing happened. Then the elephant 
shuddered. Tn .slow motion, noiseless- 
ly, it sank to the ground. I could see 
its knees bend under gracefully as it 
went down. The thud of its body 
striking the ground came after, and 
with it a more terrible noi.se. The 
young bull threw up its trunk and 
trumpeted in anger. Then it rushed 
toward us. 

Owen fired at its feet and shouted, 
“Don’t hit it. Try to turn it.” I fired 
twice as Mamu screamed. “Run!” 
Behind me. Bob’s tracker was shout- 
ing at him to run. Owen’s gun was 
spurting dirt into the elephant’s face 
and I think all of us were yelling 
something as I half ran, half aimed 
another shot in front of the elephant’s 
feet. Fifteen yards from us, it turned. 

Wo stood for a moment dust-cov- 
ered and unspeaking. Then, as we 
walked to the fallen animal, I was 
suddenly aware of a sadness which 
other hunters have reported after 


killing an elephant. Partly it was the 
.sadness I have never escaped when 
the act of death is done and a once- 
wild creature lies still forever. Partly 
it was regret that the life of an animal 
so large and majestic can be snuffed 
out by a single tiny missile of lead. 
And part of the sadnes.s, I think, was 
the letdown which comes after an 
experience of such tremendous inten- 
sity: the finality which follow.s, bland 
and empty, upon the mixed and pow- 
erful emotions that surged toward 
the climactic moment of action. 

I don’t really understand why I 
wanted so much to shoot an elephant. 
I knon' why I hunt when I stand in 
a forest with a pink dawn filtering 



HUNTER'S HARTEBEEST Was the procluct 
of high hopes and .some hard stalking. 


through the trees and the sound of 
sleepy birds awakening to a new day. 
i am conscious of the magic of nature 
when a chattering squirrel hops with- 
in feet of where I wait motionless, or 
T glimpse the silent, almost imper- 
ceptible movement of a young deer 
tiptoeing through the woods. But I 
am not sure why this, which is as 
much a love of the wild as it is a 
response to an age-old instinct, is 
sometimes not enough. 

All the elements which I enjoy in 
deer hunting were here— the stalk, 
the increased sensitivity to surround- 
ings, the intense concentration on a 
single objective, the challenge of 
meeting an animal in its own envi- 
ronment — but with an elephant there 
was something more. From the mo- 


ment I saw my first elephant in Afri- 
ca, I was frightened by its size and 
the unpredictable thing.s about it 
which I didn’t know. Crawling in on 
the elephant I was to shoot, the fear 
was almost paralyzing. My skin was 
cold, my heart raced as though I had 
run a dozen miles. Yet, almost a.s if 
I were hypnotized, something inside 
me kept luring me closer. With each 
move I felt a thrill almost like that 
which a child must experience when 
he lights his first match, and then, 
knowing the danger yet fascinated by 
it, moves his finger closer and closer 
to the flame. In one sense I, too, 
seemed to be playing with a flame, 
tempting whatever fates were there 
that day, afraid because I was doing 
so, but intrigued by the fear. 

T here was a fesliveness in camp 
that evening which extended to 
all of our native boys. The cook, who 
regularly performed culinary miracles 
on an open wood fire, made a special 
antelope roast and baked a celebra- 
tory cake in the five-gallon tin can he 
used for an oven. Each of the boys in 
turn shook my hand and mumbled in 
Swahili a message of congratulation. 

As we sat before the open fire, re- 
counting the day’s adventure for the 
20th time, Gongi, the boy whose job 
it was to skin our trophies, brought 
me a bracelet he had fashioned from 
the wiry tail hairs of my elephant. 
In Africa this is a symbol of good 
luck and the reward of a successful 
elephant hunt. 

Besides Gongi, we had a boy to 
wait on table, one who supervised the 
camp, three to gather wood and wa- 
ter, another to attend the chemical 
toilet. Our dining tent had a kerosene 
refrigerator which was always filled 
with cold beer and a variety of deli- 
cacies. In our sleeping tent there were 
twin cots, chairs, on request a canvas 
bathtub which was filled with hot 
(though often muddy) water, and 
even twin mirrors hung at Bob’s level 
and mine. In the morning we’d drop 
our soiled clothing on the floor and 
by nightfall everything was washed, 
ironed and neatly folded away in 
our tin trunk. 

Wherever we set up camp, natives 
in the vicinity wandered by to look 
us over. Often they seemed fright- 
ened of us, and particularly of our 
long-lensed cameras, hut curiosity 
brought them in spite of their fears. 
When we camped in the plains area 
southwest of Nairobi, young Masai 
continued 
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AFRICAN SAFARI 

continued 

girls sometimes came with gourds of 
milk which they exchanged with our 
boys for corn meal. To put them at 
ease one afternoon, I helped fill their 
gourds with meal and noticed that 
they were intrigued by my nail polish. 

In sign language 1 offered to paint 
their nails. Hesitantly they extended 
dirty black hands and watched fasci- 
nated as their nails were turned red. 
Then I showed them how' to blow 
on the polish to dry it, and for 10 
minutes four shaven-headed, bare- 
breasted Masai debutantes blew on 
their fingernails. I don't know' what 
reaction their transformation had in 
the Masai village, but no American 
teen-ager ever looked more pleased 
after a beauty treatment. 

Among the Somalis of the North- 
ern Frontier, too, I noticed this par- 
ticular fascination’ for nail polish, 
makeup and jewelry, which was often 
strong enough to overcome their ini- 
tial fear of us as strangers. In the 
region where w'e hunted elephants, we 
made it a practice each day to stop at 
a tiny Somali village where we tried 
to make friends with the natives. As 
curiosity overcame fear, they finally 
permitted me inside the boma, which 
is a w'all of twigs and grass surround- 
ing the huts of the village. Soon they 
were listening to the ticking of my 
watch and looking through our binocu- 
lars— and we Were friends. 

T hk flat, brushy country of the 
Northern Frontier is an excellent 
area in which to hunt rhinos. Owen, 
w'ho a year before had been knocked 
down by a rhinoceros, gave us a good 
idea of what to expect from this ani- 
mal. The rhinoceros’ stupidity, he 
warned, warrants the hunter’s special 
attention. Where most animals, ex- 
cept w’hen sick or wounded, run the 
other w'ay w'hen man comes along, 
the rhino more often than not will 
charge anything moving which sud- 
denly confronts it. We saw proof of 
this later when we watched a rhino 
repeatedly charge an elephant until 
the elephant finally had enough and 
sent the rhino on its way much sadder 
for the encounter. 

My own experience was somewhat 
similar to the elephant’s. After follow- 
ing a fresh rhino track some 20 min- 
utes through moderately heavy bush, 
we finally caught sight of a huge, 
dark head projecting from behind a 
tree. At this point the wind changed, 


and did so several times; with each 
change we altered our stalk. On about 
the fourth attempt to move in close, 
I crossed a small clearing and was 
about to swing around a bush when 
over it I saw a number of birds wing 
into the air with loud chirping. From 
what I’d read, these looked like tick- 
birds and their taking off meant the 
rhino w-'as alarmed. 

Instinctively I jumped back into 
the clearing just as the rhino rumbled 
out from behind its tree, paused for an 
instant— head down, forefoot pawing 
the earth, and wheezing its peculiar 
snort— then visibly gathered itself to- 
gether and rushed headlong toward 
where I stood. 

On reflex I yelled loudly to Owen, 
“Shoot !” and fired my rifle. The rhino 
veered sharply from me and galloped 
in a cloud of dust out of sight, I 
looked down and realized that there 
was already a new cartridge in the 
chamber of my .458 and that the first 
shot must have been fired from the 
hip. At least it had turned the ani- 
mal. We paced off the turning point: 
it was 12 feet from w’here I’d been 
standing. 

As I watched the dust resettling on 
the ground, I reflected on the peculiar 
clarity of thought which must have 
passed through my mind in split sec- 
onds. For in those seconds I had con- 
sciously recognized the signal of the 
birds and the danger of being unable 
to shoot accurately through bush, 
had questioned my own reaction un- 
der panic conditions and, not trusting 
it, shouted to Owen to shoot and had 
then automatically fired my rifle and 
prepared it for a second shot. Well, 
at least I knew now that I wouldn’t 
freeze under charge, but probably the 
only way anyone ever finds out is by 
having it happen. 

The departing rhino, which T sus- 
pected hadn’t even been hit, left a 
very easy track to follow. About 40 
yards aw'ay W'e found a large quanti- 
ty of bright red blood which looked 
suspiciously like lung blood. About 
30 yards from this we found the rhi- 
no, very dead. 

B esides elephants and rhinos, the 
N orthern Frontier offers excellent 
bird shooting. Bob and I had always 
thought of Africa in terms of big 
game and were really surprised to 
find bird shooting which surpassed 
any place we’d ever previously hunt- 
ed. Guinea fowl were the most fun to 
shoot because they invariably got 
the best of us. 


These big, purple-colored birds 
travel in flocks and are reluctant to 
fly, but they can travel along the 
ground like greyhounds. Our shot- 
guns were always handy in the Wil- 
lys jeep we used to get from camp to 
the various hunting areas. Whenever 
a flock of guineas was sighted. Bob 
would leap out one side of the mov- 
ing jeep and I out the other, and we’d 
take off cross-country after the birds. 
The challenge was in scaring them 
into the air so that we could shoot 
before they outdistanced us running. 
On more than one occasion it was one 
of us who went flying face first in the 
mad scramble after a flock of guineas. 

Sand grouse and quail were less 
frustrating to hunt and equally good 
to eat, but the most exciting bird 
hunting was for waterfowl. Nothing 
is more thrilling for New Yorkers 
who can hunt seasons and never see a 
goose than to flush several different 
kinds of geese, a few dozen ducks and 
maybe a grouse or two all in one 
hour. Fowl was also a nice variation 
in our diet, which otherwise consisted 
chiefly of antelope meat. 

Many evenings we wandered on 
foot 15 or 20 minutes from camp 
to small potholes or swampy ponds 
where we would sneak up Indian- 
style on ducks and geese. Since wa- 
terfowl is not popularly hunted in 
Kenya, the birds are reasonably un- 
wary and have a tendency to sit tight 
much longer than ducks and geese in 
the U.S. Often we crept to within 
feet of a grass frond hiding a goose 
before the bird suddenly flushed prac- 
tically into our faces. These were the 
shots we usually mi.ssed. 

Our antelope hunting came to be 
called “Grimm hunting” by the 
trackers, who never quite understood 
why we spent so much time trailing 
antelopes the hard way. An interest- 
ing thing about African animals, 
Owen pointed out, is that they show 
relatively little fear of automobiles 
even though they see very few of 
them. He thinks it is because the jeep 
covers up human scent and arouses 
their curiosity without alarming 
them. Because of this, it is often 
much easier to get close to a herd of 
animals in a jeep than on foot. 

Before starting our safari, Bob and 
I both agreed that hunting in Africa, 
to be successful for us, had to meet 
the same standards which we set for 
ourselves when hunting at home. One 
of these was our insistence that Owen 
never fire at any game we were hunt- 
ing unless he was positive that our 
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lives might be endangered if he did 
not. We both wanted to be absolute- 
ly certain that any trophy wo took 
was earned lOO'v by one of us and 
not helped along by our hunter. An- 
other was the stalk, which both of us 
feel is the most important — and also 
the most exciting— part of any hunt. 
For this reason we probably did a lot 
more walking than is really necessary 
on safari. But Grimm hunting gave 
us many pleasant moments. 

Evenings when we weren’t bird 
shooting, we’d go out antelope stalk- 
ing, much to the bewilderment of 
our trackers, who preferred riding to 


walking and assumed that everyone 
else should. In spite of their lack of 
enthusiasm, Bob took a near-record 
impala this way and a fine oryx. A 
waterbuck, which we tracked until 
dark for three consecutive after- 
noons and more miles than I’d like to 
remember, is one of my favorite Afri- 
can trophies chiefly because it proved 
so elusive. 

The real test for the trackers came, 
though, when we said we’d like to 
shoot a Hunter’s hartebeest, a rare 
African antelope because its range is 
limited to a tiny area near the Tana 
River in the Northern Frontier. With- 
in a week we had the unusual luck to 
come upon two good bucks — and on 
foot lost both of them before we ever 
stalked within shooting range. By 


the second failure, our trackers were 
convinced that we didn’t know what 
we were doing. We weren’t positive 
that we did either, but we were sure 
that we hadn’t yet encountered any 
African animal we felt was more wary 
or more dilHcult to hunt than our 
native whitetail deer. Until we did, 
we planned to use deer-stalking tech- 
niques on antelopes. 

Fortunately for us they worked, 
and several afternoons later Bob and 
I managed to get on opposite sides of 
a small herd and by creeping care- 
fully up on it took the best Hunter’s 
hartebeest we saw on the trip. This 


didn't succeed in completely convert- 
ing our trackers, but it helped. 

Besides the several antelopes we 
shot for camp meat, and those with 
good heads which we shot for tro- 
phies, several others were necessary 
for lion and leopard hunting, Because 
cats are nocturnal, Owen reminded 
us, it is uncommon to come upon 
them during the daylight hours. This 
poses a problem for the hunter which 
is generally best solved by baiting. A 
lion enjoying a free meal is some- 
times careless enough to dine late 
into the morning sunlight. 

We hoped this would hold true 
when we hunted in the great, grassy 
plains of the Masai country south of 
Narok (see map) where, Owen said, 
lions attain great size and are prized 


for the black hairs which often grow 
in their manes. Because the Masai 
lion is considered by the Kenya gov- 
ernment superior to most lions found 
elsewhere in the colony, a special li- 
cense is required to shoot one. 

Three zebra baits, a favorite Hon 
delicacy, were hung in various trees 
before we finally attracted one of the 
big ones. It was already daylight 
when we checked the second of these 
baits with glasses from about a mile 
away and saw the lawny form be- 
neath it. The wind, which plagued all 
of our hunts, opened the worst pos- 
sible approach to us. Because of this 
we left the trackers behind, and 
Owen, Bob and I began crawling 
through the foot-high grass. When we 
were about 70 yards from the lion, 
and hoping that we might still get 
another 20 or 30 yards closer, the ani- 
mal sensed danger and left the bait. 
It turned and padded inquisitively 
in our direction, sniffing the air. Then 
it stopped and snarled. We stayed 
motionless where we were. Owen whis- 
pered to me, “It suspects something 
is wrong. Bettor try for a shot from 
here.” 

As carefully as possible, I pulled 
myself to a kneeling position. Direct- 
ly between me and the lion was a 
small bush which would surely deflect 
my shot. The lion was already quar- 
tering to take off in the other direc- 
tion. It kept up a low, annoyed growl. 
I leaned on one knee as far to the 
right as possible so that I was aiming 
around the side of the bush, lined up 
on the lion’s shoulder and fired. In 
such a position the .458 sent me 
sprawling backward. But not before 
1 saw the animal somersault into the 
air, come down and, howling, takeoff. 

We followed, not sure what to ex- 
pect. The lion had run about 50 yards 
before falling. It was shot cleanly 
through the shoulder— and was about 
twice the size I thought lions should 
be. Owen estimated it would go over 
500 pounds, and in its heavy mane 
were those long black hairs for which 
the Masai is prized. 

r EOPARD.s, like lions, are often at- 
j traded by baiting, but many sa- 
faris, Owen told us, never see a leop- 
ard even when using this method. Or 
when they do, he said, they fail to 
bag it. Unlike the lion, when a leop- 
ard senses danger it rarely waits to 
investigate but heads instantly for 
heavy cover. This elusiveness makes it 
a highly coveted African trophy. 

«>nn'nu«d 



THE WARMING GLOW of a Campfire was welcome luxury on cool evenings in plains 
area as Bob ileft), Owen and I rehash day’s adventures over equally warming Martinis. 
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continued 

Its custom is to drag its kill into a 
tree and hang it high in a branch 
where it will rot safe from other pred- 
ators. Apparently, the more decayed 
the meat the more the leopard en- 
joys it. Once it begins feeding on a 
kill, a leopard may return several 
nights running to finish its meal. 
Three days passed before one began 
feeding on an impala we hung in a 
tree some 50 feet from the dense 
stream growth which leopards seem 
to frequent. 

About 150 feet on the other side of 
the tree we built a rough blind of 
bushes to give us cover while we 
waited for the leopard to return. From 
inside, Owen, Bob, Methui and I 
watched the tree through peepholes. 
Owen, who had hunted several dozen 
leopards in his nine years as a profes- 
sional guide, told us that in all that 
time he had never once seen a leopard 
actually climb a tree or cross a clear- 
ing from heavy bush to a tree. On 
every occasion, he said, the bait was 
alone one instant and in the next a 
long spotted cat stretched over it. 
Wounded or alarmed, they disappear 
with equal speed; a good reason, he 
reminded us, for making the first 
shot count. 

Just as evening was darkening the 
bushes around us, the leopard re- 
turned. Our eyes were tired from star- 
ing at the tree, mosquitoes had 
plagued us unmercifully and we were 
tense from waiting motionless so 
many hours. Suddenly on the branch 
a leopard appeared as if by magic. 
One second the branch was bare, the 
next it was not. For a moment we 
did nothing, each uncertain that this 
was not imagination. I heard Bob 
suck in his breath. Then he fired. 

Something seemed to drop off the 
branch, but so fast that I wasn’t sure 
I had actually seen anything. We 
cautiously moved out of the blind. 
There was nothing under the tree, not 
even a drop of blood to indicate that 
the cat had been hit. There was no 
trail, no sign. Night was close and it 
was growing more difficult to make 
out the dense wall of stream growth 
nearby. Safeties off, we tiptoed shoul- 
der to shoulder toward the thick bush. 
The only sound was our labored 
breathing. 

Bob is a good shot and he was con- 
fident that he’d held steady on the 
target. The leopard must be wound- 
ed. And if so, Owen .said, we were 


no match for it in the gathering dark- 
ness. Juma, our mess boy, had fol- 
lowed one under similar circumstanc- 
es some years before. The animal 
waited for him to pass, then sprang 
and disfigured him for life. Reluc- 
tantly we listened to his arguments 
when, from just inside the heavy 
bushes we heard a single, ugly snarl. 
The leopard was in there all right, 
and badly wounded, Owen guessed, 
or it would have been miles away by 
now. The only choice we had was to 
wait for dawn. 

Gloom hung over the camp that 
night. Safari boys are generally cheer- 
ful, and evenings they joke among 
themselves and sing around their 
campfire. That night, sharing our 
disappointment, they were silent. 
Over a Martini, we sulked. For an 
hour we debated how we might go 
after the leopard without endanger- 
ing ourselves. By morning, we were 
certain, the scavengers of the jungle 
—the jackals, hyenas, wild dogs— 
would have found the dead trophy 
and carried it away. By now, we 
were sure it was dead. Owen was 
not and refused to hear our various 


plots for going after it that night. 

By the Professional Hunters' As- 
sociation rules, clients are not sup- 
posed to follow wounded big game 
into heavy cover. At our insistence 
and because of our hunting experi- 
ence, Owen agreed to relax this rule, 
but only if we would wait until morn- 
ing. Finally we decided there was one 
thing we could do. At least we could 
go back and take down the bait. By 
dragging it away from where we 
thought the leopard was, scavengers 
might be lured in the opposite di- 
rection. 

In the jeep we drove back to the 
baited tree. About 30 yards from it 
our headlights picked up the hang- 
ing impala. It was swaying on the 
branch, .■\bove it stretched a long 
feline form. Golden in the beam of 
light, a tawny yellow lioness was 
clawing at the meat. We tooted the 
horn. She continued on her meal un- 
disturbed. Bob jumped out of the 
jeep and shouted. Still she ate. Final- 
ly he took a few steps toward the 
tree. With a bored look the lioness 
glanced down at him, made one more 
pass at the meat, then gracefully 



AT END OF SKIRMISH with quick-tempcred rhino I was happy but a little shaken. 
Here Owen McCallura thoughtfully e-stimale-s the weight of the trophy’s valuable horn. 
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leaped from the tree and disappeared 
into the darkness. 

Owen cut down the bait. There 
was no need to drag it away now. As 
soon as we left, he said, the lady 
would return for it. As we swung the 
jeep around toward camp, our liglits 
picked up her amber eyes. She hadn't 
gone far away. 

Before sunlight we relumed. All 
the boys came with us, carrying pan- 
gaa to cut away the bush. We alter- 
nated — a native with pangn, one of u-s 
with rifle. In five minutes of chopping 
the search was ended. A few feet in- 
side the wall of bush the leopard lay 
undisturbed where it had died the 
night before— in death as in life, a 
creature of magnificence. 

T 'IIIOKE was still one animal which 
had eluded us. Of all African tro- 
phies, the Cape buffalo was the one 
we wanted most. The dozens of tales 
we’d read about the buffalo intrigued 
us, but the respect which Owen and 
all of the natives vocally expressed 
for the animal’s cunning and intelli- 
gence excited us even more. 

Around the campfire we listened to 
Owen’s tales of the buffalo’s endur- 
ance, tremendous physical strength, 
its viciousness when wounded. All 
big animals are dangerous when in- 
jured, he told us, but none is as dan- 
gerous as the huft'alo. With its fine 
brain and great strength, a wounded 
buffalo sooner or later becomes the 
hunter instead of the hunted, meti- 
culously and skillfully doubling back 
to stalk its human enemy. 

The white hunters have a theory 
about this. They believe that any big 
animal which is not killed by the 
third shot may take 20 or more to 
die. An overproduction of adrenalin 
follow's the initial wound, they claim, 
which makes the animal impervious 
to further pain or shock, giving it in 
its last moments of life a superani- 
mal strengtii. 

Our hunting time was running out. 
With only three days left and weeks 
of fruitless searching behind us, we 
feared we might never find buffaloes. 
Then, through the bush toward our 
camp came a jeep. In it was a gov- 
ernment veterinarian headed down- 
country to inoculate a herd of Ma- 
sai cattle. There were hundreds of 
buffaloes where he was going, he said. 
Without further word, we packed our 
bedrolls, food, rifles, took along Ma- 
mu and Methui, and headed the Wil- 
lys after him. 
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AFRICAN SAFARI 

contimied 

The trip was about 50 miles, an all- 
day journey in that roadless, rough 
terrain. By late afternoon we’d lost 
the veterinarian’s trail and continued 
on alone. As soon as we located buffalo 
sign, we planned to pitch our bedrolls 
and begin hunting the next morning. 
Plans changed when up ahead we saw 
the welcome green tents of another 
safari. A great hulk of a Californian 
and his 18-year-old son invited us to 
spend the night, as anxious for Amer- 
ican company as we had become in a 
month away from civilization. They 
had located many buffaloes and al- 
ready taken two. 

At 3 the next morning, young Rich- 
ard Colyear Jr. and his white hunter, 
John Cook, took us part way to the 
area in which they’d previously seen 
buffaloes. They had a lion bait to 
check but promised to join up with 
us later in the morning. Dawn was 
just touching the great grass plains 
when about a mile and a half away 
we saw a hill dotted with black spots. 
Tliere must have been 150 buffaloes 
in the herd, and from where we were 
they looked like cattle grazing in a 
meadow. We took off on foot, passed 
several .stands of thick bush, crossed 
a stream and worked our way through 
heavy stream growth to the foot of 

iho buffalo bill. For u full Kali milo to 


the top of the hill there was nothing 
but low, uninterrupted grass. On top 
of the hill one small bush furnished 
the only cover we could hope to find. 

On our stomachs we began to crawl 
single file up the hill. Occasionally 
we peeked over the grass. The herd 
stood motionless and alert, facing in 
our direction. This was the hardest 
stalk f’ve ever made. The morning 
was cold and the grass was soaking 
wet. With one arm I pulled myself 
inch by inch up the grade; with the 
other I guarded the muzzle of my rifle 
from twigs and mud. Each time I 
looked over the grass I wondered what 
would happen if the herd began mov- 
ing toward us. I didn’t think we’d 
have a chance. Through the entire 
stalk the buffaloes remained, looking 
steadily in our direction. 

At the top of the hill we crawled 
under the bush and Owen motioned 
me ahead of him. He pointed at a big 
bull in front. The herd was 30 yards 
from us. As if in slow motion, I pulled 
myself around to a kneeling position 
and tried to raise my rifle. I was com- 
pletely winded from the long crawl, 
and more than a little frightened. I 
couldn’t hold the rifle steady. Too 
late. The buffaloes swung around and 
trotted off in the opposite direction. 
They covered about 150 yards and 
stopped. 

Owen whispered to stay still. Buf- 

fulooo bttvo (froat ouriooity, ho oaicl, 


and sometimes come back to what- 
ever alarmed them. We waited and 
slowly they began moving back to- 
ward us. About 130 yards away they 
stopped. The big bull was still in front 
and quartered slightly toward us. 

Owen said, ‘‘Take him.” I whis- 
pered, ‘‘It's too far. I’ll never be able 
to drop him at this distance.” He 
said, “Sure you can. It’s now or nev- 
er. We won’t get another chance at 
buffalo. Just hold steady and take 
your time.” 

I lined up on its shoulder and 
fought the conviction that I shouldn’t 
be taking this shot. At such long 
range I knew there was a good chance 
I might only wound it. But 1 wanted 
a buffalo. Greed overcame common 
sense, and I took the only shot in my 
hunting experience I am ashamed of 
having taken. 

The bull dropped clean where it 
stood. The rest of the herd bounced 
off toward heavy bush. Almost casu- 
ally, I stood up and reloaded the .458. 
Then, completely unexpectedly, the 
bull got up on its feet, shook itself 
in a brief instant, and galloped to- 
ward the stream growth at the bot- 
tom of the hill. 

On reflex, Owen and I ran after it. 
It had to cover the distance we’d 
crawled but it was running apparent- 
ly unhurt. We each fired two badly 
aimed shots before it disappeared into 

tWo buoK. 
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Just inside the stream growth we 
found blood. The buffalo was badly 
wounded, Owen was sure, because it 
was bleeding very heavily. We had a 
cigaret to give the animal time to 
stop, and possibly stiffen, before go- 
ing after it. Nobody said anything 
but we couldn’t take our eyes off 
the thick brush ahead of us. It was 
a tangle of thorny vines, close-knit 
bushes and hundreds of wiry trees 
not big enough to climb or get be- 
hind but thick enough to cause a 
lot of trouble. 

While we waited, Richard and John 
Cook pulled up in their jeep. They’d 
heard theshooting and figured correct- 
ly what had happened. They had an 
e.xtra rifle and three trackers with 
them. That made the posse 10 people 
and six rifles. In single file, wriggling 
between brambles and bushes, we 
started into the blackness. 

For an hour and 40 minutes we kept 
up the slow, steady pace. The blood 
trail grew more difficult to follow. 
Three times we heard the buffalo 
move ahead but never caught sight of 
it. As time passed, tension grew. The 
natives began moving to the back of 
us, worrying now that we were the 
hunted. The trail was leading into a 
narrowing circle, pulling us after it 
into the thickest growth. I could 
think of only one thing; with a selfish 
shot I had endangered the lives of 
10 people. 

Now the trail disappeared com- 
pletely. We stopped and Melhui, 
without explanation, took my rifle. 
Mamu took Bob’s and went to the 
other end of the line. Moving in op- 
posite directions, the trackers began 
working away from us into the bush. 
Suddenly Mamu shouted and fired. 
Straight for us, from not more than 
20 feet away, the buffalo roared out 
of the thicket and into our midst. A 
native screamed as he was knocked 
down by the charge. 

From all sides of the animal, rifles 
burst into fire. I saw it lower its horns 
and rush at Bob. He flung himself 
head first under a bush as the buf- 
falo whirled around and thundered in 
my direction. I jumped backward as 
it passed three feet from me, contin- 
ued past Richard and straight for 
Owen. Both barrels exploded at its 
chest as Owen stood spread-legged 
facing the charge. With a lunge, the 
buffalo lowered its massively horned 
head and hit him with all the power 
of its 2,000 pounds. Owen screamed, 
a cry which came from deep inside 

eontiniied 
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A unique series on 

BASEBALL 

Major league stars explain 
the technique of baseball as the 
major leaguers play it; tell when 
and how plays are made and why 
the players make them. 

Profusely illustrated, each 
part of the five-part series will 
analyze a special aspect of the 
game. 

Equally important to player 
and spectator, the entire series is 
a comprehensive, comprehensible 
course in the science and skill of 
the national pastime. 
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AFRICAN SAFARI 

continued 

him, as his body was lifted up on the 
great horn. 

The buffalo lowered and raised its 
head, .snorting in its efforts to free 
itself from the thickets in which its 
charge had unexpectedly ensnared 
it. White with terror and balanced 
astride a horn, Owen clawed at the 
brambles which had momentarily 
saved his life. Angrily pawing the 
earth, the buffalo fought to swing its 
head in the murderous arc which 
would thrust its horn into Owen’s 
body. With a final lunge, Owen 
grabbed for the brambles above him 
and pulled himself off the horn to 
safety. At its shoulder Richard sent 


shot after shot from his .375 into the 
buffalo. 

Then, as suddenly a.s it had become 
entangled, it was free and whirling, 
started at Richard. He pulled the 
trigger again. There was only a hol- 
low snap. Bracing the rifle against 
his hip, he faced the buffalo with one 
desperate chance that he might ram 
the muzzle into its eye and on to its 
brain. From his right, John fired. The 
buffalo fell at Richard’s feet. 

We counted 13 bullets in vital 
areas. Six had penetrated the buffa- 
lo’s heart. My first had demolished 
one lung. Owen was badly bruised 
but not seriously injured. Fortunate- 
ly, no one else was hurt. The buffalo 
ended our safari. To hunt any other 
animal would have been anticlimactic, 


and there would not be another buf- 
falo that day. 

I rode alone with my thoughts on 
the long trip back to camp, and for 
the first time in a month of hunting 
I accepted a fact which I had been 
unwilling to admit. Man, with his 
rifle and his fine mind, may not al- 
ways claim the \ictory over the ani- 
mal he hunts. "With an elephant or a 
buffalo, or even with the cats, the 
contest is more evenly matched than 
we like to believe. Because this is so, 
fear is an emotion which carries with 
it no shame. And triumph belongs 
not to the victory ov'er an animal but 
to the victory over one’s self. In Afri- 
ca I found a land rich with animals 
and adventure, but danger was there, 

too. END 


AN AFRICAN LEDGER OF SAFARI FACTS AND FIGURES 


M odern air travel and excellent gov- 
ernment organization have put a sa- 
fari in East Africa within reach of more 
Americans than ever before. Our safari 
was outfitted by White Hunters (Africa) 
Ltd., one of several excellent organiza- 
tions operating out of Nairobi, Kenya, 
the safari capital of the world. The repu- 
tation of While Hunters was well known 
to us and we had heard much about Owen 
McCallurn to make us- want him for our 
guide. Most outfitters are booked a year 
in advance, so it is a<lvisable, particularly 
if a special hunter is wanted, to plan an 
African safari early. 

Once the reservation is made, an out- 
fitter .such as White Hunters Ltd. ar- 
range.s all detail.s from time of arrival in 
Nairobi to ultimate departure. 

We traveled Scandinavian Airlines, 
which flies directly to Nairobi from New 
York or from California. Round-trip fir.si- 
elasB fare from New York is $1,521 per 
person; $1,125 tourist. Service is excel- 
lent in both classes, but if the budget per- 
miU3 the extra money, first class is less 
tiring for this two-day-and-two-night 
flight. 

White Hunters Ltd. took over upon our 
arrival at the Nairobi airport. They saw 
us through customs, were ready with the 
neces-sary permits lor our firearms and 
ammunition and secured our hunting li- 
censes. The $3,500 which we paid for a 
30-day .safari for two hunters included 
McCallum’s guiding services, tents, food, 
a full -stiilT of natives, the Willys jeep and 
a five-ton truck (plus the first 1,200 miles 
on each I, all hunting area permits and a 
dozen personal services which can't be 
given a price. This fee did not include 
beverages (liquor, coke, beer; $160), extra 
mileage ($500l, tips ($100), or our hunt- 
ing licenses, which broke down as follows: 
two general licenses ($140 each), two ele- 


phant licenses ($210 each), two rhino li- 
censes ($112 each), and one leopard and 
one Masai lion license ($70 each). We 
dined and danced away a couple of hun- 
dred dollars more in Nairobi's plush Mo- 
gambo and Equator clubs. 

With us we brought five firearms and 
280 rounds of ammunition. In addition 
to my Winchester .458 we had a Reming- 
l»>n Model 72l in .300 H&H for heavy 
plains game, and a Winchester Model 70 
in .308 for smaller antelopes. From White 
Hunters Ltd. Bob rented a double-bar- 
reled British .465 for his big-game hunt- 
ing. By the end of the trip he was sold on 
my .458, however, because of its lighter 
carrying weight and beautiful perform- 
ance. For it, I had 40 rounds of 510-grain 
soft-nose and 40 rounds of 500-grain full- 
patch ammo. We also had 100 rounds 
of 180-grain Silvertips for the .308 and 
100 rounds of 180-grain Core-Lokt soft- 
points for the .300 H&H. We bought am- 
munition for our two l2-gauge A. H. Fox 
doubles in Nairobi, where German shells 
were available. 

Although we were equipped with a 
Bausch & Lomb 6X scope for the .300 and 
a B.^Lvar 8 for the .308, we found tele- 
scopic sights useful in our kind of hunting 
chiefly for their light-gathering qualitie.s 
in early morning and late afternoon. One 
good variable such as the BALvar 8, 
which adjusts instantly from 2 } 2 - to 
8-power, would have done the job. Good 
binoculars, of course, are invaluable. Al- 
though Owen had a pair of his own, he 
relied upon our sharper Bausch & Lomb 
7x35s almost continually for spotting 
game and studying terrain. 

On the photographic side, we had a 
16-mra three-lens-turret motion picture 
camera and 6,000 feet of Kodachrome; 
two 35-mm still cameras and four lenses 
with 120 rolls of color and black-and- 


white film, and three light meters. A stock 
of plastic bags and a pound of Silica Gel 
protected film and camera.s from damp- 
ness and excessive dust. 

Insect.s were not generally a problem 
but on several evenings they caused us 
trouble. A new U.S. repellent which we 
brought with us, Meta Delphene, was 
very effective and less messy than most 
products. 

Clothing w'as (he smallest portion of 
our overweight, which cost $192 one way 
— actually no more than shipping our 
equipment in advance would have cost. 
Since laundry on safari is done every day, 
a few changes of underwear, two or three 
shirts, socks, a pair of flannel pajamas 
and two pairs of khaki trousers is an am- 
ple basic wardrobe. Nights and mornings 
in Kenya’s high country are quite cold 
and made more uncomfortable by damp- 
ness, so a medium-weight sweater and a 
warm jacket are essential. I even found 
red flannels welcome on a number of days. 
Trousers can be custom-made in Nairobi 
in 24 hours for $6 a pair, and are as good 
if not better than any brought from home. 
Crepp-soled suede hunting shoes can also 
be made in a day and cost $8 to $10. We 
generally wore these in the morning and 
switched to sneakers as soon as the grass 
dried at midday. 

At the end of our safari we had 14 tro- 
phies which we wanted to bring home. 
These were dipped and prepared for ship- 
ping by Rowland Ward in Nairobi and 
cost just over $300 to bring to the U.S., 
where George Lesser of Johnstown, N.Y. 
is handling the taxidermy. That bill is 
still to come, but all in all, we figure our 
safari cost roughly $10,000. That's a large 
sum to spend in six weeks but both Bob 
and I arc convinced that the adventure 
and beauty which Africa has to offer was 
more than worth it. 
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If you haven’t seen Color TV lately 
you can't possibly know what you’re missing 


The girls urt* prettier. Tlie seeiiery sparkles us 
never before. Even the music seems brighter. 

Today's “Living Color” brings new beauty, 
new excitement to TV— even to shows \'ou’ve 
seen many times before. The colors are bril- 
liant, full-toned, natural. As for clepciiclubilitv, 
RCA Victor Color TV has now been perform- 
ance-proved in tens of thousands of homes. 

You can tune in (and so easily!) on great 
color programs every day. There is 67^,', more 
color on NBC alonel Letyour RCA Victor deal- 
er show you what you’ve been ]nis.sing. You’ll 


agree that Color TV i.s right and ready note 
and at prices as low as $49.5. 

illy advertised VHP list price shovrn, subleci 
'O. Slisliili' hioher fo' Watt, South. 
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uiin THIS son of counr fleet 

PLUS $1,000.00 


Kentucky Club finnual Derby Day Contest 



JUST NAME HIM 


AND HE’S YOURS 


Ted Atkinson, 

Hall of Fame jockey, helped 
select this colt. 


Ted so/s; 

"This individual 
has the 

conformation and 
pedigree that 
promise 
top polentiul.” 


FIRST PRIZE GIVES 


YOU ALL THIS 


Previous Kentucky Club prize race horses 
have been won by a grandmother, a college 
profes.s«)r, a housewife and a business man. 
This may be your year to win. Total of 500 
great prizes in this contest. 


friim iitiy of Kenlucky (.Mub's f) hriinds of 
tuhauro illustraluil Ik'Iow. i'leasc state brand 

name of wrapper with this entry 

lOnlrii-s must he iKjslinarked not later 
than iniiliiiKhl, April 7, 19.'i8, 

PRINT YOUR NA.MK 


KENTUCKY CLUB’S 9 QUALITY BRANDS 
You're so right to switch to a pipe.' It’8 the 
wiflo and satlsfyine way lo enjoy tobacco. 
Aud you're doubly right to switch to one of 
Kentucky Club's 'J choice brands. All pack- 
aE«i in Kcnuine Kenseal Pocket Pouch that's 
filled at the factory -comes ready to use. 
Keens fol>acco fresh, mellow and cool- 
smoking to the last pipeful. 


1 . hay Thoroughbred colt sired by 
Count Fleet. Count Fled won 
the Triple Crown, plus The Withers 
and Wood Memorial. 

2 . .All expenses for board and train- 
ing your prize colt by the experi- 
enced trainer, L. K. Haggin, at War 
Hor.se Place, Lexington, Ky., to 
July 1, ig.YSpaid by Kentucky Club. 

3 . Two choice seaLs for IS.jS Ken- 
tucky Derby— plu.s hole! room for 
four days — plus $1,000.00 in cash 
for e.xpenses and to shoot the 
works at the race.s. 


The 19r>8 Kentucky Club Derby Day Contest 
brings you a golden opportunity Lo win a son 
of fabulous Count Fleet. Count Fleet has sired 
eleven performers each of which has won 
over SIOO.OOO. 

This prize son may be another big winner. 
Just name him and he’s yours — plus choice 
seats to Kentucky Derby on May 3— plus 
$1,000.00 for expenses and to shoot the works 
at the races. 

Don’t worry about how you would Luke 
cure of a race horse. Kentucky Club pays the 
bills for board and training to July 1, 1958. 
You get all the fun .and thrills of owning a 
race horse without spending a dime. Later, 
you am race your prize coil or sell him, as you 
wish. We hope he will bring you a fortune. 

It's easy to ivin. Awards will be made for 
l.he best names for this son of Count Fleet. 
Send in ult the entries you want. For example, 
a name might be Count Dollars. Don’t send in 
this name. Think of l>etl.er onus. Start now. 
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JAPAN: SPORTING SCHOLAR 

Sirs; 

Sports writing reached a new dimen- 
sion with Herbert Warren Wind’s articles 
on sports in Japan {The Bou7icing Ball, 
SI, Feb. 24: Around (he Mulberry Busk, 
SI, March 3). Heshould receive the thanks 
and bows of the world for telling, bril- 
liantly, this story with the powerful and 
scholarly discernment of a person who 
understands and can describe the true 
dimension of sports. 

Harrington Harlow 

New York City 


E & D; LA PETITE ARMEE 

Sirs; 

Napoleon said, “An army marches on 
its stomach,” and a platitude was born, 
For years people have accepted it without 
question, and yet when a penguin finally 
has the courage to put it to the test 
(E & D, Feb. 17), his efforts are con- 
temptuously dismissed with the phrase, 
“Yes, the bird is lost." This is, I feel, a 
poor attitude to have toward pure re- 
search in this post-sputnik age. 

In view of his unproletarian attire, a 
penguin, however pure and scientific his 
intent, is hardly likely to be allowed to 
follow in the Great Man’s footsteps and 
either advance upon, or retreat from, 
Moscow. Why then should it evoke sur- 
prise that this hardy little bird should 
attempt the next best ihing by march- 
ing on the South Pole? He may not have 
an army but he is certainly marching 
on hi.s stomach, and of such stuff are 
disciples made. 

Lost indeed! A pox upon pundits and 
professors without imagination. 

Peter Batty-Smitk 

Vancouver, B.C. 


FOCUS: TENNIS BOILS AND BUBBLES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your article Comes 
the Tennis Kevolulion (SI, Feb. 24). W’hat 
happened at the last USLT A annual meet- 
ing was certainly a revolution, and tennis 
lovers only hope it will sweep away the 
stuffiness with which American tennis has 
until now been plagued. 

I agree with you regarding the abrupt 
dropping of Bill Talbert as Davis Cup 
captain. He did a very excellent job in 
every way over the past few years as our 
captain, and it would have been so easy 
to have arranged it so he could have 
gracefully retired. We shall mis.s his brains 
and industry, and wish Mr. Jones the 
beat of luck as his replacemenl. 

Alastaik B. Martin 

New York City 

• Alastair Martin, 1956 U.S. Amateur 
Court Tennis Singles champion, was 
vice-chairman of the USLTA Davis 
Cup Committee.— ED. 


Sirs: 

Comes the. Tennis Retolufion makes 
too much of an issue over what you call 
the Jacksonian spoils system. There have 
been other presidents of the USLTA from 
outside the East, notably Colonel James 
H. Bishop of Culver Military Academy 
who served in 1953, 1954 and 1955. 
Though tennis was born and grew up in 
the East, it has long been a national 
game, and Mr. Denny and his fellow offi- 
cers are merely giving it a national ad- 
ministration. There are many Easterners, 
Southerners and Middle Westerners on 
USLTA committees along with those 
from the Pacific Coast. 

Billy Talbert, far from being summa- 
rily dismissed, is a member of both the 
Davis Cup Committee and the Davis 
Cup Selection Committee, so obviously 
his talents are needed, and he has not 
been “brushed aside.” 

E. C. Potter 

New York City 

• Mr. Potter, who writes regularly 
for World Tennis magazine, is in er- 
ror. -At the time Sports Illustrat- 
ed’s article appeared Billy Talbert 
had not been asked to serve on either 
Davis Cup Committee. Since then 
his services have been solicited by 
USLTA aides.-ED. 


SIRS; 

THE TE.NNIS ENTHUSIASTS OF THE STATE 
OF ARKANSAS IN APPRECIATION FOR A JOB 
WELL DONE BY EX-UAVTS CUP CAPTAIN 
BILL TALBERT RAISE THEIR RACKETS IN A 
21-GUN SALUTE. 

CHARLES N. JONES 
PRESIDENT 

ARKANSAS STATE TENNIS ASSOCIATION 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 

Sirs; 

As one of the seven members of the last 
Nominating Committee of USLTA your 
untrue story makes me boil. We live in 
Mas-sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Tennes.see, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Utah and California 
and were elected by unanimous vote of 
the entire national association. Most of 
US had never even met each other until 
our committee meetings in Forest Hills 
last September. Victor Denny was first 
vice-president. He was unanimously nom- 
inated on the first ballot and so was ev- 
ery other officer, delegate at large and 
nominating committee member except 
two — one six to one and the other five 
to two on the first vote, both unanimous 
on the second vote. Any section of the 
country could nominate others. None was 
nominated. The election was uncontest- 
ed and unanimous, resulting in the first 
truly national slate in the 76 years of 
USLTA history. 

You are extremely unfair to liken com- 
mittee appointments made for the first 


time on a nationwide basis to a Jacksonian 
spoils system. California has given more 
to tennis in recent years than any other 
part of the country but has never before 
been really recognized association-wise. 
Why do you fail to mention Chat a New 
Yorker is chairman of the Davis Cup 
Committee, a Bostonian chairman of the 
Membership Committee, a Pittsburgher 
chairman of the Junior Development 
Committee, etc., etc.? 

Incidentally, with the article you pub- 
lished a photograph taken two years ago 
in La Jolla, Calif., with the misleading 
caption, “West Coast junta, leaders in 
long campaign to win due position for 
the west in USLTA, beams confidently.” 
You know full well that you are giving a 
completely incorrect interpretation of 
this photograph. 

You have done a grand national and 
international job for amateur tennis in 
the past. Don't spoil it now by going 
provincial. 

Ralph Westcott 

Twin Lakes, Wis. 

• Mr. Westcott, a member of the 
Nominating Committee, has too 
low a boiling point. Sports Tllus- 
tratbd’s editorial eye focused with- 
out jaundice on the recent “revolu- 
tion” which in effect brought con- 
trol of U.S. tennis to the West. This 
change, said the editors, “may well 
prove as beneficial to national tennis 
as Andy Jackson’s healthy infusion 
of new blood proved to be for the 
Republic.” As for the picture to 
which Mr. Westcott objects because 
it was taken in 1956; it is a fine 
likeness of Mr. Denny and some of 
his longtime supporters, all Califor- 
nians and today all top-level aides 
in the USLTA. New appointments 
are the prerogative of a new presi- 
dent and as SPORTS iLLUSTRATEDaaid 
of Perry Jones, “No man has done 
more to encourage tennis or to breed 
new champions in his own bailiwick.” 
It is the abrupt manner with which 
former Captain Talbert was dismissed 
(reported in Scoreboard, Feb. 17) 
that prompted Sports Illustrated 
to call a foot fault. For a discussion 
of some of the plans and ideas of the 
new administration, see Events & 
Discoveries, page 21.— ED. 

FOCUS: HOT WORDS ON HOT RODDERS 

Sirs: 

Your criticism of Dr. James Killian 
entitled GlitteTing Generality of the 
Week (SI, Feb. 17) could have been more 
appropriately called The Glittering Asin~ 
inity of the Week. In my opinion it was 
strictly a semantic misadventure. 

conUnued 
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America's first and finest 
boat trailer brings you 

THE NEW AND THE GREAT FOR ’58 

t An All-N«w. 4-Mod«l Seriti o( A-Frame Trolleri Addtd lo Tee-Nee's 
Famous T-Fram« Line. 

t All-Sleel Catwolk Made an Infegrol Pori Alon9 Each Side of the Trailer 
Tongue on Two Models. 

e New Sealed Wheel Beorir^gs that Take Prolonged Submersion without 
Subsequent Wheel Damage. 

>ce these great, new 1958 Tee>Nee Trailer features at your dealer's 
TEE-NEE SERVES YOU BEST ... ON SUPER HIGHWAYS, 

ON BACKWOODS TRAILS, AT THE SHORE 


. TRAILER CO. 217 E. IndUnola Ave., Youngstown 7, Ohio 
H CANADA: Canasco Products Ltd., 1 Parnell Ave., Toronto 


Prompt relief 
for chapped 
cracked lips . . 
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stomach? 


UPSET 

GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 

X^TumI©: 

PUTS ALL THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 


help your heart fund 



help your heart 
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As far as I can determin«!, you are the 
firsl national magazine to make a pub- 
lic effort to romanticize the vicious and 
obnoxiou.s hot rodders. 

In our neck of the woods a hot rodder 
is a gravel-throwing, tire-screeching, 
law-breaking predator of the highways. 
He has none of the tinkering virtues that 
you seem wont to ascribe to him. 

It is true that there is a breed of young 
grease-spattered -Americans which is 
tinkering with the future under the ten- 
der watchfulness of girls in blue jeans, 
but they shrink in horror when referred 
to as hot rodders. 

A hot rodder never labored lovingly 
over anything e.xcept a hot accelerator. 

AimREY W. Prewitt 

Lancaster, Ohio 


Sirs; 

I want to congratulate you for your 
excellent support of hot rodders in the 
face of Dr. James R. Killian Jr.’s calling 
for a national effort to ‘‘de-emphasize 
the hot rodders among our youlh and to 
encourage the hot minds.” 

I am glad to see that people who are 
in a position to know do not confuse real 
hot rodders who are interested in "im- 
proving the breed” with the careless, 
foolish anil reckless driver of the new 
Detroit stock car, which has more horse- 
power than he i.« capable of using, The 
hot rudder is continually being confused 
with this type, and perhaps if Dr. Kil- 
lian were shown that there is a difference, 
he would realize that this type of boy 
would probably be the very type of “hot 
mind” he is looking for. 

I have long thought that if cities 
would spend proportionately the same 
amount of money for drag strips, work- 
shops, etc., for boys who have a natural 
mechanical inclination as they do for 
those whose talents lie in the athletic 
field, it would go a long way toward de- 
veloping these boys into scientists or 
engineers. The subsidized hot rodder 
might well turn out to be another Henry 
Ford, Thomas Edison or Wernher von 
Braun. 

Fred I. Sutton Jr. 

Kinston, N.C. 

TURF: O'REILLY LEADS THE WAY 

Sirs: 

Three cheers for Tom O’Heilly’s article 
‘'Ladii Luck, I'm Rrady!” iSI, Feb. 17). 

Because my son ilO years old) can rat- 
tle off the Derby winners for the past 10 
years and all the Triple Crown winners, 
the fathers of his friends (whose sons 
quote bat ting averages of Mickey Mantle, 
etc. 1 believe he’s bound to become a delin- 
quent teen-ager. And when on an assign- 
ment in school to write a composition on 
sport he wrote on Thoroughbred breed- 
ing, it was suggested by the teacher to 
his mother that he take up nature study 
instead. 

Herbert Bayard Swope said (American 
Race Horsen i.Wfi): "No other sport lends 
itself so wholly to the vindication of the 
ego. ... 1 mean that there is great mental 
fillip in selecting a horse to win a race and 
have your judgment confirmed by a vic- 
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tory. You don’t have to bet on him to ob- 
tain this glow of self-esteem. . . . But a 
winning wager helps that vindication. 
You run the race: you win it; you ride 
the horse; you train him. There is a com- 
plete identification and you get a men- 
tal catharsis that should go far to reliev- 
ing the nervous strain Americans are 
supposed to suffer from. Get a horse is 
the cure. Or go to see a horse race. That's 
a cure for many ills.” 

I admire Mr. O’Reilly's sartorial splen- 
dor, with one exception. I would suggest 
that he choose a sport jacket without flaps 
on the patch pockets. Much easier for tot- 
ing the program and the Form. 

Edward C. Reutemann 

Troy, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Sports are causing the average male en- 
thusiast more harm than therapeutic ben- 
efit. I have learned never to advise a pa- 
tient to take up gotf. Few men have nat- 
ural athletic ability, and most of them 
try much too hard. 

The man over 30 goes forth to battle 
just as hard as he did when in his 20s. 
There has to be a contest, money must be 
wagered and won. Feats of endurance 
calling for performances far beyond the 
individual's potential produce nothing 
but frustration and self-annoyance. I have 
seen too many men torturing themselves 
on the golf course, too many needing the 
stiff alcoholic jolt at the 19th hole to 
keep themselves from falling on their faces. 

Tom O’Reilly has the right attitude. 
As a horseplayer he dre.sses properly for 
the occasion which is to be savored. lie 
proposes to enjoy himself, to be enter- 
tained, to have fun. I have seen only one 
man with the right attitude toward golf, 
he too an Irishman like O'Reilly. His at- 
titude was regal, his manners charming. 
He would tee up the ball and haul off. 
No apologies, no explanations, no com- 
ments. He did not pit himself against par. 
He was out for an afternoon of recreation 
with congenial companions. 

Are today’s sports really healthful? The 
time has come for grown men to leave 
the competitive spirit at the office. Mr. 
O’Reilly points the way. 

Richard H. Sherwood, M.D. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

CORRECTION 

SIRS: 

MY VERY GOOD FRIEND TIP GOES MUST 
HAVE BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD BY YOU IN 
HIS ANSWER, CITED IN YOUR 19TH HOI.E 
FEB. 17. TO THE QUESTION ON COI.I.EGIATE 
ATHLETIC ELIGIBILITY RAISED BY MID- 
SHIPMAN E. S. DVORNICK. THE RULES OF 
THE EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFER- 
ENCE, IN WHICH THE U.S. NAVAI. ACADEMY 
HOLDS MEMBERSHIP, PROHIBIT INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE COMPETITION FOR A.N UNDER- 
GRADUATE IN ANY PARTICULAR SPORT IN 
MORE THAN ONE FRESHMAN YEAR. THUS A 
REPEATING FRESHMAN, WHO HAS HAD 
OUTSIDE COMPETITION DURING A PREVI- 
OUS ACADEMIC YEAR, IS NOT ELIGIBLE FOR 
MEMBERSHIP ON A FRESHMAN TEAM. 

ASA BUSHNELL 

COMMI.SSIONER 

EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE 
NEWARK 



HIGH SCORER 

in the fun league! 


Here’s court equipment to thrill every young sharpshooter on 
the block— a really tough Spalding rubber-covered basketball 
with special hoop and goal net. 

The ball’s a beauty . . . built to withstand the most rugged 
play. Tested for endurance on every kind of surface, it promises 
fast action— in backyard, playgrounds or gymnasium play. 

The basketball— only $8.45; hoop and net combination— 
$4.35. Unconditionally guaranteed, and available right now 
wherever fine sports equipment is sold. See them today. 

^ALDt\(j 

sefs the pace in sports 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



George Kew 
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Roy W. Johnson 


Not often has a coach received so 
unique an honor as has Roy Johnson. 
While still a member of the faculty at 
the University of New Mexico he has 
had a modern, $2.5 million gymna- 
sium and swimming pool named after 
him. But New Mexico’s regard for 
Roy Johnson had been building up 
since 1920. That was the year Johnson 
moved from Michigan to the South- 


west to recover from the effects of gas 
poisoning suffered in World War I. 
He took over as the one-man physical 
education department at the univer- 
sity. With a school enrollment of only 
227, no gymnasium and no football 
field, Johnson faced what seemed to 
him a challenge. The athletic program 
Coach Johnson built with Swedish 
determination has won him the admi- 


ration and affection of his students 
and co-workers and the nickname 
Ironhead. The dedication last De- 
cember of the Johnson Gymnasium 
showed the depth of their affection. 

Roy Johnson’s three children grad- 
uated from UNM, and probably some 
of his nine grandchildren will do so 
too. It is easy to understand what 
emotions are involved when, asked 
about retirement this June, he says, 
“I have a track team to get ready for 
spring. After that I’ll start retiring.” 
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New Kodak Signet 50 Camera has light meter 
built in . . . gives you gorgeous color slides! 


W HETHER you’ve taken color slides by the 
hundreds, or have yet to make your first 
one — you’ll be a better photographer with the 
new Kodak Signet 50 Camera. 

This fine 35mm camera takes the guesswork 
out of exposure with a built-in photoelectric 
meter. It has the new, simplified Light Value 
System ... a fast, superbly sharp //2.8 lens . . . 


and single-stroke film advance lever. Ask your 
photo dealer to demonstrate this new camera. 
With flasholder and two reflectors, it’s only 
$82.50, or as little as $8.50 down. Also see the 
Kodak Signet 30 — the same camera, without 
exposure meter and flash equipment — for $55. 
(Prices are list, include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice.) 



New Kodak Pony II Camera... New Kodak Retina IIIc Camera New Kodak 300 Projector . . 

$26.75 — Easiest way to advance . , . $175— World-famous . . . has J64. 50— Shows color slides big 

to Kodak 35mm color slides! Just rangefinder, built-in light meter, and bright; has new Ready- 

two settings to make. $3 down. J/2 lens. $17.50 down. matic Changer. $6.50 down. 

Ste Kodak's Tl' shows— “The Kd Sullivan Show" and “The Adventures of Ossie and Harriet.’' 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kodak 





COL. FRANK THOMPSON. U.S. A. (RET.), CHAIRMAN OF THE ROARD, PHOTOSRAPHED AT SLENMORE DISTILLERIES IN KENTUCKY 


FAMILY SECRETS . . . 

“Many of our special ways of making Old Kentucky Tavern so 
mellow are family secrets — but here’s one everyone knows. 
Ours is the only premium Bond that gets every drop timed to 
perfection 7 full years! Nature needs that long for the full 
flowering of Bourbon flavor. So linger over your next sip. 
I do believe you’ll find this perfect flavor a rare delight.” 



KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF BOTT LE 0- 1 N • BO N D & 86 PROOF 
GLEN MORE DISTILLERIES CO., ‘'Where Perfection of Product is Tradition” LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


